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LUCK DOESN'T FLOAT 
AROUND THE AIR AND 
LIGHT ON TOM OR DICK 
OR HARRY JUST ANYHOW 
AND ANYWHERE -: THE 
WIT TO KNOW THE THING 
YOU WANT - THE WILL 
===! TO WORK - THE FAITH TO 
/ FIGHT: THE STRENGTH TO USE BUT 
| TEMPERED TOOLS AND ONLY WEAPONS 
% HONOR-BRIGHT: THE SPIRIT AND THE SPUNK 
| TO DARE - THE HEART TO HOPE - THE GRIT 
TO BEAR - AND -WHEN DISASTER FALLS - THE 
PLUCK TO GRIN AND START AGAIN— 
THAT'S LUCK! 
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MARCH 5 MARCH 12 


HUNT THE FISHERMAN . SALVAGING A BAD DAY 
By Russell Gordon Carter By C. A. Stephens 
A tale of the “‘only girl” and her pet cat A tale of shingle making and a tragic quarrel 
“SALT, GINGER, MUSTARD, PEPPER!’ ALLENBY’S TRANSPORT CAMELS 


By Frances Lester Warner By Ernest Harold Baynes 


Anarticle in which cooking is made to seem the These ungainly heroes of the Great War were 
most delightful fun in the world real heroes nevertheless 
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4 COMBAT ! LIZZIE TO THE RESCUE : 
o By R. F. Whitfield By Harriet Lummis Smith ; 


A thrilling tale of mock combat in the air an izzie was of the variety known as tin, but 
the most real and imminent danger e brought rescue from a real hardship 
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HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES 


RTERIOSCLEROSIS, or hardening of 
A the arteries, is one of the so-called ‘‘dis- 
eases of modern life,” but that only 
means that it is more prevalent now than it 
used to be, because we lead more strenuous 
lives than our forefathers led. But it is a great 
mistake to harp too much on the notion that 
overwork, either mental or physical, is the 
sole cause of arteriosclerosis. The truth is that 
indolence, combined as it often is with over- 
eating, is as prolific a cause of arterial disease 
as too hard work is. 

Arteriosclerosis is the result of chronic poi- 
soning of the body cells, those of the general 
system as well as those of the heart and of the 
arteries. The poisoning may come from sub- 
stances absorbed from without, as in lead poi- 
soning, or it may come from toxins within the 
body caused by improper food, from the action 
of bacteria in cases of sluggish action of the 
bowels, from ‘‘fatigue’’ poisons produced by 
overwork of the body or of the mind or by 
worry without any work and from the pro- 
cesses of change associated with advancing age. 
All those causes can be prevented from acting 
except the last, and proper living may delay 
the action of that. 

Hardening of the arteries is induced by a 
chronic inflammation of the lining membrane 
and of the muscular coat of the blood vessels, 
the result of which is a thickening of the lining 
membrane whereby the calibre of the artery 
is lessened and the muscular substance is con- 
verted into fibrous tissue. The elasticity of the 
blood vessels is thereby diminished so that the 
aid to the circulation of the blood that the con- 
traction of the arteries normally gives is im- 
paired and at the same time the volume of 
blood that the heart can pump through the 
tube is reduced. Of course additional work is 
thrown on the heart, which must contract more 
strongly to force the blood through the arteries. 
That results in increased blood pressure. 

As the disease progresses the arteries may | 
soften in patches, or there may be deposits of | 
lime salts that in extreme cases make them as | 
hard and brittle as pipestems. A person with 
arteriosclerosis with his flushed face and bright 
eyes may present a picture of rugged health, 
but his enlarged and prominent temporal ar- 
teries will betray his real condition. Prevention 
and treatment will be discussed in a following 


article. 
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A TENDER-HEARTED SHERIFF 


HE story in The Companion of the boy 

who gathered horsehair for a prisoner who 

wanted to make a bridle, only to find that 
the clever fellow had used it to escape with, 
brings to the mind of an Ohio friend the story of 
a pioneer sheriff of one of the central Ohio 
counties who found himself with a woman 
prisoner in his keeping. All his being cried out 
against confining any woman in the stout new 
log jail. 

“Nance,”’ he said to her,—she was a noto- 
rious character,—‘‘I’m going to be away from 
home this afternoon, and I’ll forget to lock the 
back door if you'll never tell anyone.” 

Of course Nancv promised, and the tender- 
hearted sheriff implored her to mend her ways 
and keep out of trouble, which the woman 
tearfully promised to do. So without mention- 
ing his brilliant plan to his wife, who was 
peacefully mending in the front part of the 
house, the sheriff departed on business. Nance 
departed also, but as she went through the 
back yard she took a goodly part of the week’s 
washing that was drying in the sunshine, and 
her loot included a pair of silk stockings, a 
much-prized possession of the sheriff’s wife, 
for silk stockings were exceedingly rare in the 
raw little town. 

Nance never returned, but she wickedly 
boasted of her escapade to people who 
earned the tale back to the town, and at the 
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Essex - 6 - Coach — 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Its Greatest Values 
Cannot Be Copied 


The Chassis is Patented 


As its Coach Body changed the whole trend to closed cars, so the Essex Chassis 
likewise forecasts the mechanical design of the future. 


Essex provides stability without unnecessary weight. It has economy without 
sacrifice of performance. 


It is low priced without, disappointment in looks or reliability. 


It is more than up-to-date in design. It is in advance of any car with which its 
price can be compared. 


It is built on the Super-Six principle, by Hudson workmen in the Hudson shops. 


In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. The patents which make the Super-Six 
the most enduring, smoothest motor and give it all advantages sought in eight 
cylinders, prevent any from copying its chassis as has been so generally done in 


copying the Coach body. 





Surely you cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
Essex offers. Its cost is but little more than cars of the 
lowest price. 


Two of every three Essex cars are bought by those 
whose former cars were chosen principally because of 
their low cost. No wonder Essex sales lead all in its class. 





next election the sheriff was defeated for letting 
the prisoner escape. 


‘Essex Holds its Own in any Company--in any Service 
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GONG sounded, and like 
the palace of the sleeping 
beauty Bently Hall and 
its occupants awoke si- 
multaneously. The long, 
silent corridors and the 
quiet rooms suddenly 
filled with talking, laugh- 
ing and chattering girls. 

A recitation period was over. 

“Oh, Evelyn! Coming down to gym to 
practice that new dive?” 

The girl addressed turned her head slightly 
as the speaker caught up with her. It was a 
trim, well-shaped head, with its bobbed hair 
tucked under in the back like a soft brown 
cap. “Sorry, Kay, but I’ve got to see Dr. 
Fiske this period.” : 

“Mercy!” said a voice from the other side 
as a tall, dark girl came up and slipped her 
arm through Evelyn’s. “What have you 
been up to? Surely you can’t be going to 
visit old Fogy voluntarily?” ; j 

Evelyn only laughed as she raised a pair 
of direct blue eyes to her questioner. ‘‘But I 
am. I’m going to ask him if I can drop math- 
ematics this coming term and make French 
my major.” 

“Why, Evelyn!” cried Kay, amazed. “I 
thought you were crazy about math. You 
were the star of our geometry class, posi- 
tively brilliant, even mye you didn’t 
study half as hard as most of us did.” 

“Well, the truth is,’ confided Evelyn 
frankly, “I just cannot seem to get along 
with Miss Ting. We don’t agree about alge- 
bra or anything else. Last month she gave 
me seventy-five, and that’s as near as I want 
to come to flunking. She is to have the ad- 
vanced class next term.” 

Hilda Temple, the tall dark _ girl, 
shivered with exaggerated horror. ‘Well, 
Evelyn, I shouldn’t want to be in your boots, 
tackling old Fogy on a question like that.” 

“I think perhaps I can persuade him that 
French will be more useful in my case,” said 
Evelyn. “It isn’t as if I hadn’t done more 
than the required points in math.” 

“But, darling,” drawled Kay, “‘you can’t 
expect him to see anything as sensible as 
that. Besides, he doesn’t love you as we do.” 

At the hall that led to the gymnasium 
they parted. Evelyn kept on to the office of 
the principal, Dr. Fiske. She walked with 
her head boyishly erect. It was Evelyn 
Lauderdale’s boyish traits as much as any- 
thing else that made her the most popular 
girl in the school. There were plenty of girls 
as pretty, several who were more brilliant, 
but none who had a more generous, straight- 
forward nature or a keener sense of honor. 
The girls said she was a good sport and a 
dear, Above all, as Kay facetiously put. it, 
you had only to look at Evelyn to know that 
you could trust her with the family jewels, 
your best beau or the story of your life. 

_ As it happened, Evelyn had never come 
into direct contact with the new principal, 
“old Fogy,” as the girls called him. Often 
enough when kindly old Dr. Baldwin was 
alive she had found occasion to visit the 
principal’s office. But then there wasn’t a 
pupil from the seniors down to the youngest 
girl in the primary class who didn’t feel free 
to carry her troubles to Dr. Baldwin at any 

time of the day. Moreover, a girl could 
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always be sure of his ready sympathy 
and wise, fatherly advice. Of course 
it didn’t occur to the school that to 
fill such an idol’s place was a problem 
for any man, and a particularly knotty 
problem for such a reserved, scholarly 
man as Dr. Fiske. If he had the small- 
est grain of sympathy with their 
youthful escapades and mistakes, he 
managed to conceal it. 

Evelyn waited in the anteroom 
until Miss Crampton, the principal’s 
assistant, nodded to her, and then 
she went into the office. Dr. Fiske 
looked up and, swinging round a bit, 
indicated a chair beside his desk. She 
understood from his expression that 
she was not to take more of his time 
than was absolutely necessary. 

So Evelyn sat down and, fixing her 
level blue eyes upon his rather near- 
sighted gray ones, told her story in 
as few words as possible. 

“H’mm! You elected mathematics 
as your major course some time ago. 

Why should you want to change to 
French now?” 

“But, Dr. Fiske,” objected Evelyn, 
“T’m so much better at French.” 

‘All the more reason,” replied the principal 
dryly, “for plugging at your mathematics.” 

“But I’ve had the required points in math- 
ematics,”’ explained the girl. “I don’t expect 
to teach, so I can’t see what possible use any 
more will be to me, whereas I cannot have 
too much French. Moreover,’ she admitted 
candidly, “I don’t get along very well with 
Miss Ting. We rub each other the wrong 
way, and I positively dread the algebra 
class.” Another girl might have suppressed 
that little bit of information, but Evelyn was 
too honest. 

Dr. Fiske surveyed her thoughtfully. 
“French is something that you can and prob- 
ably will continue to study after you leave 
school,” he said slowly, “but, if you do not 
study mathematics now, you never will. 
And. mathematics trains the mind as nothing 
else can train it. I do not consider—” 

He was interrupted by Miss Crampton, 
who put a card on his desk and spoke in a 
low voice, ‘“Mrs. Peabody wants to talk to 
you a moment about entering her little girl 
next term. She hasn’t much time and is anx- 
ious to see you as soon as possible.” 

Dr. Fiske studied the card in silence; ap- 
parently he never spoke without due con- 
sideration. ‘‘Very well,” he agreed. And then 
to Evelyn, “I wish you would wait just a few 
minutes so that we may finish our discus- 
sion.” 

“Discussion indeed!” thought Evelyn. “He 
flatters me.’”’ But obedient to 
his gesture she took a chair 
by the window and glanced 
carelessly at the two women 
who were at once shown in. 

The one who advanced and 
spoke to Dr. Fiske was evi- 
dently Mrs. Peabody; except 
that she wore mourning there 
was nothing about her in the 
least remarkable. It was the 
second woman, whose name 
was not even mentioned, that 
engaged Evelyn’s attention. 
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‘ we ; 
“But, Dr. Fiske,” objected Evelyn, 


To begin with, since Mrs. Peabody made no 
effort to introduce her, it seemed odd that 
the woman should have come in at all. Then 
Evelyn thought her rather amazingly 
dressed. Her coat and snug little felt hat 
would have admirably suited a girl of eight- 
een, yet she was a stoutish woman of more 
than thirty. Her hair was bobbed, and she 
had a plump, rosy face. Although no one 
paid any attention to her, she seemed per- 
fectly at home and placidly took a chair. The 
young girl watching her hoped that when 
she arrived at the distant age of thirty she 
shouldn’t be foolish enough to wear her hair 
short, especially if she happened to weigh 
a hundred and fifty pounds. 

It was subconsciously that Evelyn made 
her observations, for her mind was occupied 
with her own problem. She had noticed all 
those details because she couldn’t help it, 
and she heard the conversation that followed 
simply because she was there. She thought 
Dr. Fiske quite the coldest person she had 
ever met. No wonder he wasn’t popular! 
Almost every word he spoke he seemed to 
weigh cautiously. 

Evelyn was suddenly amused to observe 
that while he asked several precise questions 
of Mrs. Peabody—for example the age of her 
daughter and the girl’s previous instruction 
—he kept glancing curiously at the other 
woman. Perhaps he too wondered why the 
second woman was so oddly dressed and why 

she had not been introduced. 
If so, there must be something 
human in him after all! 

“Your daughter is thirteen, 
you tell me?” inquired Dr. 
Fiske. He kept his eyes on the 
stoutish woman as he spoke, 
and if his next remark amazed 
Evelyn it seemed fairly to 
dumbfound Mrs. Peabody. 
“TIsn’t she—ah—a little over 
—I mean to say extremely 
large and robust for her age?” 

Mrs. Peabody stared at him 
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“I’m so much better at French” 


blankly. “Why, no. I don’t consider her so. 
In fact she has never been very strong; I 
would say she doesn’t weigh as much as she 
should.” 

Dr. Fiske stared near-sightedly at the 
stoutish woman with the bobbed hair. “‘In- 
deed!”’ he replied. ““You don’t say so? That 
is rather remarkable. I may say that in all 
my experience I have never seen a girl of 
thirteen quite so—er—well developed as 
this young lady.” 

Mrs. Peabody looked at him as if she 
thought he had taken leave of his senses; 
Evelyn choked and jerked her head round 
toward the window to prevent the spasm of 
mirth that was convulsing her; and the un- 
named woman, who had been mutely but 
placidly returning Dr. Fiske’s scrutiny, sud- 
denly understood, came to life and sputtered 
indignantly, “I beg your pardon, sir! I am 
Mrs. James Young. I have three small chil- 
dren of my own.” 

In spite of herself Evelyn was obliged to 
turn round; she simply could not resist. the 
temptation to see the expression on Dr. 
Fiske’s face. She was reminded of an over- 
grown boy caught in the act of stealing jam. 
He didn’t seem to know which way to look. 

Mrs. Peabody just barely managed to 
control her amusement and say naturally as 
she arose to go, “I must apologize, Dr. Fiske, 
for not introducing my friend, Mrs. Young. 
My little girl is outside in the waiting room. 
Would you care to talk to the child?” 

“Why—er—thank you, no. I don’t think 
it will be necessary. Miss Crampton will 
question her. Good morning, madam.” 

As for Evelyn, she longed for nothing so 
much as a cloak that would render her in- 
visible or the power to disappear speedily 
and noiselessly. Dr. Fiske in his confusion 
had for the moment forgotten her; it was 
going to be pretty disconcerting when he 
discovered her! Then she remembered why 
she was there. How lucky! He would be so 
anxious to get rid of her he would probably 
grant her request without further discussion. 
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She stood up, and Dr. Fiske raised such a 
delightfully sheepish-looking face that Ev- 
elyn only wished Kay could be there to see. 
Their eyes met; Evelyn’s were alight with 
fun, but also with a glint of challenge in their 
depths; his were colder and more reserved 
than ever. 

“We were speaking of mathematics,’’ said 
Dr. Fiske presently. ‘‘As I started to say,”— 
with uncanny precision he repeated his ex- 
act words,—“I do not consider that lack of 
sympathy with an instructor is sufficient 
reason to drop a subject. Doubtless if you 
will make an effort to adjust yourself, Miss 
Lauderdale, to your teacher’s point of view, 
you will find algebra more interesting. I 
think that was all you wanted to consult me 
about, was it not? Good morning.” 

Evelyn’s head lifted. ‘“That was all,”’ she 
replied with crisp politeness and left the 
room. 

She was more angry than she could ever 
remember having been before. It wasn’t the 
old algebra that she cared about; it was be- 
ing treated like a—a rebellious puppy, as if 
she had no right to an opinion of her own! 
“Very well. I’ll fix him and Miss Ting too! 
I'll make a brflliant record in algebra if I 
have to flunk everything else to do it. How 
disappointed she’ll be! As for Dr. Fiske—” 

Evelyn had walked rapidly away from the 
office with her head up and her mouth set in 
an angry line. Suddenly a thought flashed 
through her mind that was so arresting that 
she stopped short; her lips began to curl up at 
the corners. Old Fogy! Why, he would be the 
joke of the whole school; for that matter the 
joke of the alumnae as well. Her older sister, 
Irene, was particularly active in the alumnae 
association, and the midyear luncheon 
would take place in ten days. The principal 
was always one of the guests and was ex- 
pected to make a speech. Suppose when he 
got up to make it at least half the members 
knew of the incident that she had just wit- 
nessed! Evelyn’s eyes sparkled mischie- 
vously. It was too funny! Evelyn forgot even 
her anger. The girls would simply double up 
when they heard it. Nearsighted or not, it 
was too absurd to think of his having mis- 
taken that woman for a child! 

Evelyn started for the gymnasium to give 
Kay the first dramatic recital of the inci- 
dent. But she turned back again as she re- 
membered that, as the period was nearly 
over, Kay would be rushing to get dressed 
for her next recitation. Evelyn decided to 
keep the joke until lunch time and go to the 
library instead. 

She chose a table in the quietest corner 
and, having found the reference books she 
needed, settled down to study. But it was 
impossible to concentrate. The vision of Dr. 
Fiske and the woman with the short hair 
persisted in getting between her and the 
book. He wasn’t so very nearsighted; how 
could he have made such a ridiculous mis- 
take? 

Evelyn was seized with an inspiration. 
She would keep her joke about Dr. Fiske 
until the sorority meeting on Thursday when 
the telling would send fifteen fun-loving girls 
nearly wild with delight. That would be bet- 
ter than telling Irene. Her sister might think 
Dr. Fiske’s mistake not so much a joke as a 
blunder. She didn’t approve of him anyway, 
and she had a good bit of influence with the 
alumnae. That would be too much of a back- 
door retaliation. 

The thought of the precious weapon of re- 
venge safe in her possession was enough to 
resign Evelyn to the decision that she must 
continue her mathematics. It made her 
equally indifferent to Kay’s sympathetic 
twitting and Hilda Temple’s, “I told you so. 
Didn’t I tell you? He’d rather you dropped 
religion than algebra! Isn’t he an old Fogy, 
though?” 

The sorority meeting was on Thursday 
afternoon. It was Thursday morning on their 
way to French class that Evelyn and Kay 
met Rita Rogers. Rita was the least-liked 
girl in the school. She had what Evelyn 
termed a “sneaky trick’’ of looking at you 
from under her eyelids. Moreover, she was 
the sort of girl who almost invariably opened 
her conversation with some such question as, 
“Have you heard the latest thing about Alice 
Watt?” or “Can you believe that Mary 
Jones was caught cribbing?” 

True to form, she now lowered her voice 
and, casting a sly glance round the corridor, 
said, “Oh, Evelyn! I heard the richest thing 
about Miss Ting last night. Of course I know 
you don’t like her, so you will appreciate it. 
My sister’s chum says that her cousin knows 
the family, and they are as ordinary as can 
be. The brother actually works in a bakery 
shop. Can you believe that? Of course I al- 
ways did think—” 
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Whatever she may have thought remained 
a mystery, for Evelyn turned on her with 
cheeks as red as fire and eyes flashing. 

“T don’t care to hear any more about Miss 
Ting, Rita!” she said sharply. “I don’t think 
Miss Ting’s family affairs are any of our 
business.”’ 

Had the two others but known it, it was 
shame as much as anger that made Evelyn’s 
cheeks so hot. She had realized swiftly that 
she was contemplating putting herself in 
Rita Rogers’s class. Up to the moment the 
matter hadn’t appeared to her in that light, 
but now she saw that, if she told the joke on 
Dr. Fiske, she would deserve to be ranked 
with Rita. 

Of course it was entirely different from 
Rita’s insinuating gossip; it was simply 
funny, uproariously funny, but, whereas 
Rita’s tales were iaemnial her story would 
be implicitly believed, simply because she 
Evelyn Lauderdale, told it. She was ashamed 
of herself, disgusted with Rita and above all 
annoyed at Dr. Fiske as the innocent cause 
of it all. Not being an angel, she wanted to 
punish him just as much as ever, and she 
resented not being able to use the joke, the 
only means at hand. 

It didn’t improve Evelyn’s temper when 
she stopped at her desk after French class to 
find a note asking her to come to Dr. Fiske’s 
office in her first free period. She had counted 
on that hour in the gymnasium with Kay, 
and she was certainly in no mood to talk to 
him. She was obliged, nevertheless, to go 
down and see him. 

“Miss Lauderdale,” he began somewhat 
impressively, “when you were in this office a 
day or two ago you were the chance observer 
of a rather—rather odd mistake.” 

Evelyn’s blue eyes widened slightly. 

“T should like to know,” continued Dr. 
Fiske in his austere way, ‘whether you have 
mentioned the incident to any of your school- 
mates?” 

In her turn Evelyn was silent. If she hesi- 
tated, however, it was because her mind was 
struggling to understand what he was aiming 
at. “Why, no,” she acknowledged after a 
moment, “I haven’t.” 

“You have a sister who is a member of the 
alumnae, haven’t you?” 

Evelyn nodded. 

“Have you spoken about it to her?” 

The young girl’s heart suddenly thumped. 
So that was it! It seemed unbelievable that 
he was actually going to ask her not to tell. 
But what better revenge could she want? 
She would take good care to let him see how 
she loathed him for it. “No,” she replied al- 
most curtly, “I haven’t.” 

For a minute or two Dr. Fiske eyed her in 
silence, but Evelyn failed to see his look, for 
she was staring at a magazine on the desk 
and thinking hard. 

“Since you haven’t already mentioned the 
episode, Miss Lauderdale, I am going to ask 
you not to.” 

It was out! Evelyn felt the color creep up 
into her face higher and higher. She knew 
now that she had been hoping all along that 
he wouldn’t say it. She no longer wanted to 
show him how she despised him; she couldn’t 
bear to look at him at all. A little shiver of 
disgust passed over her. Was he going to 
bribe her by offering to reconsider his deci- 
sion on the algebra question, or was he sim- 
ply going to throw himself on her mercy. In 
any case it was horrid. Evelyn was impatient 
to get away. What was he talking about 
now? His voice seemed to come from a long 
way off. 

“You see,” Dr. Fiske explained, “the 
alumnae luncheon is to be held next week, 
and I am to be one of the speakers. You have 
no idea how I have been dreading the ordeal. 
I find it difficult to say anything that really 
will interest the members, and I am at my 
worst because I am quite aware that I do not 
touch them at all; the subjects I am most 
qualified to speak on seem dry to them. 

“Tt occurred to me that it might help to 
break the ice and put them in a frame of 
mind sympathetic to a few suggestions I 
want to make if I should begin by telling 
them what an idiot I made of myself the 
other day. It might help them to realize that 
I am not after all quite so inhuman as I a 
pear. Of course if you had already told the 
story, Miss Lauderdale, the point would be 
lost; so that is why I ask you to keep it a se- 
cret until after next week.” 

Evelyn had been regarding him with her 
mouth slightly open, but as she fully under- 
stood his idea she caught her breath and 
faltered rapturously: ‘But, Dr. Fiske, hown— 
how simply delicious! They'll love it!’ Her 
clear blue eyes grew deeper as she looked at 
him; ardent, unqualified admiration shone 
from their depths. 








For a moment they stared at each other. 
Then Evelyn’s mouth quivered, and Dr. 
Fiske’s lips twitched. Evelyn’s even white 
teeth flashed into view. Dr. Fiske tried to 
check the upward curve of his mouth and 
failed. Evelyn broke into a ripple of laughter, 
and, unable to control himself, Dr. Fiske 
leaned bac§ in his chair with an echoing peal. 
Once he tried to restore dignity by drawing 
down his mouth and saying sternly, “It was 
very stupid of me, very stupid indeed. I must 
have a new pair of eyeglasses.” 

Evelyn giggled. “Even so, Dr. Fiske, if a 
woman as old and as fat as that will fix her- 
self up like an infant, they won’t do you very 
much—” She choked. They were off again. 

When Evelyn finally got up to go the prin- 
cipal checked her. ‘By the way, Miss Laud- 
erdale, I hope you will get along better with 
Miss Ting. She is a woman who has had a 
great deal of trouble in her life, and like my- 
self she is, I think, naturally too reserved.” 

He offered no alternative, made no plea 
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for sympathy, but he stated the fact as to 
an equal. He could have chosen no better 
way to secure the girl’s coéperation. 

ut in the hall Evelyn found Kay and 
Hilda waiting for her and unable to restrain 
their excitement. “For goodness’ sake, Ev- 
elyn,” demanded Hilda, ‘don’t keep us in 
suspense! Laughing! Dr. Fiske actually 
laughing. It was heard all over the building!”’ 

“Miss aoe, before she fainted of the 
shock,” said Kay, “‘told us she didn’t think 
you'd be long. So we decided to wait, and we 
not only heard the shrieks but saw—actually 
peeped in and saw—the two of you at it!” 

“T’m reeling,’ added Hilda. “don't think 
I can be quite sane. Old Fogy actually laugh- 
ing! I can’t believe it!’ 

“Old Fogy!’’ retorted Evelyn indignantly. 
“Nothing of the kind. He’s an old brick, 
that’s what he is!” 

And because — sentiments were 
cramp A sep the gentleman in ques- 
tion acquired a new nickname. 


BELOVED ACRES 


Chapter Three 
Trouble at the reservoir 
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RAYSON CRAYMORE stood 

at the head of the stairs in 

amazement. He heard the 

front door slam to with a jar; 

the barking of Time and 

Tempo dinned in his ears. 

He turned and walked aim- 

lessly to the window and 

looked out. His sister, with 

the Airedales at her heels, was following 

the fence that almost in a straight line 

stretched for a mile and a half towards the 
ranch buildings of C’est Bien. 

“What in the world has come over that 
sister of mine?” pondered Grayson; “I never 
had the remotest idea it was in her! But, 
heavens! This notion of hanging on to this 
wretched ranch—she’s got to consent to the 
sale! It will ruin my plans if she refuses.” 

Grayson sat down on the window sill. 
The warmth of the sun soothed his nerves, 
and his keen disappointment soon grew less 
acute when he picked up palette and brushes 
and fell to work. 

Beth never swerved from the bee line she 
was making for Victor Merceau’s ranch. Her 
indignation was deep-seated. She had weak- 
ened in her resolve to hold out against her 
family when she had listened to Grayson’s 
bitter denunciation of the ranch and his 
lamentation over the disruption of his plans 
for going to Paris. But when he had launched 
forth with his unkind remarks about herself 
her sympathy for him had vanished; and 
then his thoughtless disposal of her beloved 
Trixie mare to that affected, impertinent 
Clotilde—well, Beth was angry through and 
through! 

Then there arose in her mind the rankling 
memory of Merceau’s hateful attitude to- 
wards her father. He had disputed water 
rights, range for cattle, line fences, and it 
was only owing to Mr. Craymore’s positive 
stand that the Frenchman had discontinued 
his petty annoyances. But Merceau was suc- 
cessful and designing; he had always wanted 
Craymore Acres and was able to purchase it. 
It would mean splendid water rights for his 
own ranch, a magnificent domain for thou- 
sands of cattle, and once in possession of it 
Merceau could rightfully claim the title of 
Cattle King of Clover Creek Valley. 

Beth covered the mile and a half in good 
time. The short cut brought her to the rear 
of the Merceau premises, and as she ap- 
proached the house she scanned the corrals 
and pastures near at hand for a glimpse of 
Trixie. A man emerged from the big barn; he 
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was Parks, the foreman who had worked for 
her father, and who had lately been enticed 
away by Merceau. Beth nodded to him 
curtly, but he came forward without hesita- 
tion to meet her. 

“How are yuh, Miss Beth? It’s sure good 
to see you again. Used to be a fine sight 
a-watchin’ you and your good father ridin’ 
side by side over that there ranch. A pity he 
didn’t live, Miss Beth; he wasa born rancher, 
your father was.” 

His hand was extended in cordial wel- 
come, and, forgetful of everything except 
that the man had been a trusted employee 
of her father, Beth placed trembling fingers 
in his brawny palm. “But why have you 
deserted us, Parks?” she asked, meeting his 
sun-squinted eyes reprovingly. 

“Me deserted you? Ho, Miss Beth, and 
wasn’t it you folks what sold out from under 
me? Since you’ve gone and made the dicker 
with Merceau he’s asked me to come over 
here till he’s ready to take full charge over 
there. I’m certain glad there’ll be a chance to 
stick on at Craymore Acres—something 
about that good old stamping ground I 
cotton to. Only it’s been missin’ your father 
which made it hard, and, me sayin’ it who 
shouldn’t, your brother Grayson ain’t no 
shucks of a rancher.” 

“But supposing I tell you we have 
changed our minds about selling, Parks?” 

“No, you ain’t meaning it, Miss Beth.” 
Parks shook his head in disbelief. 

“T mean exactly that, Parks, Craymore 
Acres is not to be sold.” 

“Then you oughta put skids under Gray- 
son, else make him stick under that roof 
where he’s ruinin’ pieces of tarpaulin with 
gobs o’ paint.” 

A slow grin widened Parks’s mouth, and 
he shook his head thoughtfully. 

“Would you consider coming back, 
Parks?” Beth had no compunction in 
broaching the subject after the way Parks 
had spoken. 

“Well, who’d be boss?” he inquired. 

“Myself,” said Beth, and a quick little 
smile illuminated her face. 

“Lord bless your soul, child! Why, ex- 
cusin’ my plain language, but you couldn’t 
boss a parcel of dolls, honey!’ And Parks 
laughed heartily. 

Beth’s nose tilted. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
have felt so hurt had Grayson’s sarcastic 
flings not been fresh in her mind. She turned 
on her trim heels and continued on her way 
to the house. 

Clotilde was standing on the back porch, 
where she had been vigilantly spying upon 
the meeting between Elizabeth and Parks. 
“Ah, Beths,” cried the French girl, shaking 
her head coquettishly and smoothing out a 
crease in her becoming bungalow apron. 
‘You come queek to see ze so fine paintings 
of your brother, eh? What you think, he 
saok ze gran’ artist?” 

“Clotilde, I came after my saddle mare, 
Trixie,’”’ said Beth without any preamble. 

“Your saddle mare? But Grayson, your 
brother, he giv’ dat mare to me. Eet go wil 
ze ranch, Beths; fur sure eet go wif ze ranch, 
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“No; Trixie is my own personal property. 
Grayson probably never thought of that. 1 
have come to take her home with me, 
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Clotilde.” Beth spoke with new determina- 
tion, and Clotilde drew in her chin and 
arched her brows in surprise. 

“Oh, la-la, eet is ze haughty queen which 
spik, yes! So—you come for Trixie, but I 
tink, Beths, you go back wizout Trixie. 
She’s mine, dat mare.’ 

“When I leave this ranch Trixie goes with 
me,” said Beth. 

The impertinent assurance of the French 
girl nettled her. There was no question about 
her right and title to the saddle mare. She 
turned from Clotilde and took a few steps 
towards the barns, and then between the 
horizontal poles of a corral she saw the 
sleek, satiny coat of Trixie. She increased 
her pace, reached the gate leading into the 
corral and, pulling the hasp from the staple, 
opened the gate and hurried over to the 
mare. Trixie whinnied, tossed her beautiful 
head high, whinnied the second time and 
gingerly sniffed at Beth, whose arms stole 
about the arched neck. Beth saw her own 
saddle, bridle and Navaho blanket slung 
over a bar just beneath the shed opening 
into the corral. She did not falter, but sad- 
dled and bridled Trixie and led her towards 
the gate. 

Clotilde stepped back from the gate 
when Beth neared it. There was an imp- 
ish smirk upon the French girl’s face when 
Beth reached through and her hand en- 
countered a padlock that had been snapped 
securely into the staple. 

“Wat I tell you, Mees Smarty; mebbe 
now you tink different, yes?” 

A hot wave of anger got the best of Beth, 
but it passed off as quickly as it had come. 
She said nothing, but merely busied herself 
with adjusting the stirrup leathers and stud- 
ied her surroundings. Then she quietly 
mounted Trixie, reined her directly away 
from the gate and with a soft pressure of 
heels and a low word of encouragement 
headed the mare straight for a part of the 
corral fence where the top pole had been 
knocked off. Trixie’s nimble hoofs gathered 
speed in the short dash, and when she took 
off for the jump Beth rose in her stirrups, 
doubtful yet determined. Trixie sailed over 
the fence, clearing it by a couple of inches. 
Beth guided the horse round the outer bound- 
aries of the corral just as Victor Merceau 
drove his car round the corner of the house. 

“Wat dis wat happen, eh, Clo?” he de- 
manded brusquely. 

His daughter suppressed the taunt she 
was about to hurl at Beth and explained in 
rapid French what had happened. Beth un- 
derstood enough of the language to gather 
the gist of Merceau’s reply, which was: 
“Let her take the mare; no use crossing her 
till that ranch is ours. After that you get the 
mare, Clotilde.” 

“Ket was ze g-grand joke, Beths, wat I do. 
For sure you tek ze pretty pony. Ket was ze 
g-grand joke, you understand, yes?” Clo- 
tilde hid her chagrin as best she could. 

Beth was triumphant. She had made a 
daring jump; she had won a righteous con- 
test. She reined the mare to a halt when 
Merceau addressed her. 

“Tomorrow I go to your mama for de 
deed. Your name eet will be on de papers, 
eh, ma’amselle?” he inquired significantly. 

“T am afraid you are going to be disap- 
pointed, Mr. Merceau.” Beth was asserting 
her independence again. ‘“Craymore Acres 
is not for sale. I bid you good day!” And 
away cantered Trixie, and her head was 
held no higher than that of her plucky 
little mistress. 

“Where dat girl get so moch devil all 
so queek, eh?” spluttered the infuriated 
Frenchman. 

“Mon dieu, dat’s wat I give moch to 
know!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished girl. Then in 
French she added: ‘You 
must get that ranch, 
papa! I hate that 
girl—the whole fam- 
ly of Craymores. I 
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want you to own that ranch. I insist 
upon being the daughter of the big- 
gest land. owner, the cattle king, of 
Clover Creek Valley. I’ll help you 
in every way I can, papa. We'll run 
those Craymores clear out of the 
valley!” 

Perhaps Clotilde saw in the awak- 
ened Beth Craymore a dangerous 
rival to herself, who had long been 
the reigning belle of the countryside. 

Elizabeth’s dominant thought on 
the homeward ride was, “If Parks 
would only came back to us!” But 
he had laughed at her bold assertion. 
To the practical ranch foreman the 
idea of a girl’s managing Craymore 
Acres was a huge joke. 

Beth had taken the longer route 
back to the ranch, round by the 
road, and when she opened the ring- 
latched gate she loosened Trixie’s 
reins, cast all worries to the winds 
and with the dogs racing beside her 
flew up the long lane at breakneck 
speed. Grayson was awaiting her on 
the veranda, and Beth noticed that 
he was not dressed in working man’s 
clothes. 

“T can’t see what sport you find in 
riding that beast,’ he said. “Come 
on, Beth, turn the mare loose and 
drive me down to Glenning. Mother 
expects Merceau tomorrow, and we 
—- to have the papers ready for 
im.” 

“T’ve already told Merceau that 
the sale is declared off,’’ retorted 
Beth, dismounting and tossing the 
reins over a picket. - “Look here, 
Grayson, I want you to tell me 
briefly what’s the most urgent thing 
to be done on the ranch. The grain 
needs irrigating; I saw that for my- 
self; and is there plenty of water in 
the reservoir? Who is looking out for 
the cattle, and where can we hire 
enough men? We should begin hay- 
ing shortly. Isn’t the grass nearly 
ready to be cut?” Beth rattled off 
questions at a great rate, and Gray- 
son sank down on the porch in dis- 
may. 














“You mean to tell me you are in 
earnest about this, Beth?” he de- 
manded. 

“T certainly am, Grayson, and I 
believe it is the first time in my life 
that I really have been in dead earnest 
about anything.” 

“Then I’ve got to give up all thoughts of 
Paris,” he continued. ‘‘And all because of a 
silly girl’s silly whim. How long do you sup- 
pose you can keep up this wild bluff? I'll 
give you a week at the outside. And old Mer- 
ceau will probably be too sore to kick 
through with the money then. I wish you’d 
be reasonable, Beth.”’ 

“T know this ranch, Grayson. I’ve ridden 
over every foot of it scores of times with 
father. There isn’t a detail of irrigation, hay- 
ing, fencing, harvesting or even of the round- 
up of cattle that I don’t know. All those 
matters I have heard him discuss a thousand 
times. If we can get the men, I feel it is 
possible for us to accomplish a great deal out 
here. Why, I can’t do otherwise than hang 
on to this place; it seems to me that father’s 
spirit is willing me to do everything in my 
power to make a success of Craymore 
Acres,” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Beth. You’re one 
lone, sentimental girl pitted against mother, 
Ward and me. Do drive me down to Glenn- 
ing. I’m starved for an honest-to-goodness 
home-cooked meal. The cook deserted over 
a week ago.” 

“All right, Grayson, I will drive you 
home, but I’ll confide to you beforehand 
what I intend to do. You have got to give 
me a year in which to make up my mind 
what we are to do with Craymore Acres. In 
the meantime I’m going to stay right here 
and see for myself what’s what. I know it 
sounds silly to you; it would to any man, 
especially if that man has such an opinion of 
me as you and Parks have.” 

‘You saw Parks?” inquired Grayson. 

‘Yes; and he said I couldn’t boss a parcel 
of dolls.’ And Beth grimaced and laughed 
when Grayson solemnly nodded his head in 
agreement. 

“Well, let’s move along,” suggested 
Grayson impatiently. He felt confident that, 
aided and abetted by his mother, they could 
bend his sister’s will to suit himself. 

But Grayson was mistaken. Beth’s earlier 
discussion had in a measure prepared Mrs. 
Craymore for the argument that her two 
elder children brought to her for a deciding 


Beth rose in her stirrups, doubtful yet determined 


vote. She refused to take sides. “I have wor- 
ried enough about the ranch,” she said. “It 
remains for you children to settle the ques- 
tion whether Craymore Acres is sold or not. 
If Beth insists upon one year in which to 
make up her mind what to do, I suppose we 
can struggle through somehow. However, 
there is one thing I shall never consent to— 
mortgaging the ranch. Your father always 
had such a horror of a mortgage. The title is 
clear at present; there’s no incumbrance of 
any nature. I shall urge the sale even at a 
sacrifice if the question of mortgaging ever 
comes up. You understand, Beth, that you 
are going to be seriously handicapped for 
lack of money in this—er—enterprise?”’ 

Beth nodded, but she didn’t know the 
worst. 

Grayson, conjuring up a picture of what 
he had gone through out at the ranch in the 
past eighteen months, knowing what a mass 
of details had to be attended to and how 
great were the rush and activity of the im- 
pending harvest season, quieted his disap- 
pointment as best he could with the consol- 
ing thought that his sister would throw up 
her hands and quit the task within a fort- 
night. That would mean only a brief post- 
ponement of his plans. That was the only 
reason he let his opposition rest. 

“T shall return at once to Craymore 
Acres,” announced Beth when the debate 
had reached that stage. “What will you do 
now?” She put the question to Grayson 
tersely. 

“What can I do? There’s no money to 
take me to Paris. I should say that I am 
forced to hibernate on that deadly ranch 
awhile longer. I’d rather stay out there than 
in this one-horse village. At least I’ve got a 
well-lighted studio out there. It’s downright 
rotten of you, Beth. I tell you here and now 
that I am shaking off all responsibility. I’m 
through! You’ve wished this thing on to 
yourself; now fly at it!’’ 

Grayson shrugged his shoulders and 
stalked disgustedly from the room. 

“T’ll skip upstairs and pack what things I 
shall need,” Beth said to her mother. “You 
are not so dreadfully annoyed at your 
daughter, are you, mother?” 

Mrs. Craymore scrutinized her curiously 
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before answering. “Not annoyed, Beth, but, 
wera me for saying it, I am skeptical. I 

ope for the best, but my better judgment 
warns me that you are about to undertake a 
hopeless task.” 

“Better that than sitting back and letting 
that awful old Merceau get the ranch for the 
next thing to a gift!” 

When Elizabeth trudged down the stairs, 
laden with a heavy suitcase, Grandmother 
Grayson fluttered to her side and pressed 
something into the girl’s free hand. “There, 
dearie, my liberty bonds. It is not much, but 

ou may need ready money. Bless your dear 
heart! You are showing the pluck that 
Grandfather Grayson adored. With such a 
spirit nothing is impossible. No, no, I insist!’ 
she protested when Elizabeth refused to 
accept the bonds. “I can say nothing, so I 
am giving you these bonds; don’t you un- 
derstand?” 

Beth stooped to kiss the quivering lips of 
her grandmother. ‘‘You blessed old darling, 
of course I understand! And you must come 
out and see me soon. Good-by, sweetheart!” 

It was dusk when Beth and Grayson 
bowled along over the hardpan of Clover 
Creek Valley. Grayson had not opened his 
mouth since leaving Glenning, and Beth let 
him sulk in silence. But when they were 
within a quarter of a mile of the main gate 
he exclaimed: 

“Why, look at the water in the road! It’s 
coming off our ranch. Why—’” he paused; 
— dismay had suddenly showed in his 

a 


ce. 

“Grayson! Oh,—you think,—has_ the 
reservoir given way—the dam?” cried Beth 
in alarm. 

“Given way—no! Parks had the dam 
reinforced with concrete this spring. It will 
stand against ten times the amount of water 
the reservoir will hold. That’s what Parks 
said, and he ought to know.” 

“Then some one has tampered with the 
dam,—the gates,—and you know as well as 
I do who that some one is, don’t you, Gray- 
son?” Beth’s voice sounded fighting mad. 

“You see what we’re up against, Beth?” 
he replied. “Don’t you think you’d better 
quit right on the spot? This is just a sample 
of what that confounded Frenchman can do 
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to make things rottenly disagreeable for us. 
Grayson glanced at the girl sitting next to 
him, and he saw that her face was pale and 
drawn. “You'd better reconsider, Beth.” 

‘“‘Reconsider—yes; and the more I recon- 
sider the more determined I shall be not to 
give in to him, the old beast!’ exclaimed 
Beth bitterly. “He is beginning the same 
system he tried on father.” 

It was well that Beth could enter the lane 
without dismounting from the car, for a 
sluggish stream of muddy water was pour- 
ing beneath the gate, and the car wheels 
sank almost to the hubs in the mud. It was 
too dark to see how much damage had been 
done to the fields of standing hay, but both 
realized that, if there was to be no water in 
the big reservoir for irrigating throughout 
the dry summer months, their grain crops 
would fail utterly. 

Beth worked the car slowly up the drenched 
lane. The crest of the flood had passed, and 
the flow of water was decreasing; that 





HUGE blanket roll and 

several duffel bags were 

piled on the porch of a 

gunning shanty on the 

dunes near the Great 

Marshes. To the south stretched the 

flat brown expanse of the tidelands 

broken here and there by a silvery 

creek. At the boat landing near by a 

power dory with the name Emma 

painted on her bows swung with the 
tide. 

Beside the baggage two baymen 
stood mournfully shaking hands. One, 
old and grizzled, with mild blue eyes 
and drooping mustache, was address- 
ing the ruddy-cheeked younger man: 

“I’m sorry you're goin’, Ed. I 
didn’t offend ye in any way, did I?” 

“Course not! I like you first-rate 
for a partner, Billy. Fact is I just 
can’t stand this grub any longer. I 
like to dig clams, but I can’t eat ’em 
twice a day for a week. I never want 
to see clam chowder again! I’m headin’ for 
the mainland and roast beef!”’ 

“It ain’t my fault that every duck has 
left the marsh, Ed. I don’t understand it. I 
figured we’d eat duck. If you hadn’t et up 
all the ham on the first day, we'd be all right. 
I hate to say it, Ed, but you think too much 
about grub.” 

“Good grub never hurt anyone. This 
clammin’ brings in the money, but I’ll have 
to do the best I can with the codfishin’ out 
in the bay. Good-by, Billy.” 

“Good-by, Ed.” 

The burly Ed Sears tossed his mountain- 
ous heap of luggage over his shoulder and 
strode down the path. Presently the Emma, 
headed for the roast beef of civilization, was 
rousing the water fowl for miles round with 
her deep bass explosions. 

Billy Fenn sat on the shanty porch and 
pulled at his mustache dejectedly as he 
watched the Emma grow smaller and smaller. 
“Too bad,” he reflected. “Ed can dig more 
clams than two men put together. Best 
coe og I ever had. The only trouble with 

tim is he eats too much. First day he gets 
away with all that piece of ham I paid 
thirty cents a pound for. Tuesday he eats 
twenty flapjacks an’ ten eggs. Now he’s 
eryin’ for roast beef! He’s right, though; a 
fat duck would taste good.’ 

Billy’s mouth watered at the thought. 
“Wish I knew where all those ducks are,” 
he muttered as he shelled a dozen clams and 
cast them into the pot. 

On the next afternoon some light was 
thrown on the mystery. So near that Billy 
could see the white patches under their 
wings, a long line of black ducks led by a 
drake of enormous size and peculiar colorin 
flew over the shanty, turned northward anc 
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meant that the reservoir had given up its 
last drop. Time and Tempo, hearing the 
approach of the machine, set up a doleful 
yapping. Far out on the sagebrush flat a 
coyote responded with a dismal, cerie howl. 
It. was not a promising reception, that first 
evening of Beth’s assumption of the réle of 
ranch boss at Craymore Acres. 

“Grayson, was there no one on the ranch 
at all when we left? Haven’t you got a single 
man, and if not, who is that over there?” 
whispered Beth, pointing towards a shad- 
owy figure stealing along the knoll in the 
neighborhood of the bunk house. 

Without a word Grayson leaped from the 
slowly moving car, whistled softly to Time 
and Tempo and sloshed across the muddy 
field towards the skulking figure. 

“Thank goodness, Grayson’s not a cow- 
ard,” murmured Beth, attempting to dis- 
tinguish in the deepening dusk what was 
taking place. 

Apparently the man was not trying to 
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escape. Presently she overheard the mur- 
mur of voices, and when she stopped the car 
in front of the ranch house Grayson came 
hurrying towards her, accompanied by the 
mysterious man and the romping dogs. 

“Beth, it’s Parks!’’ called Grayson. 

“Parks! But he didn’t do it! Oh, Parks 
wouldn’t have done such a terrible thing!” 
cried Elizabeth. 

“My land, sis, but you’re a good one, you 
are! I say, Parks, do you hear that? She 
suspects you emptied the reservoir!” 

There was a jesting strain in Grayson’s 
words; for a moment Elizabeth suspected 
that it was all a trick, that her own brother 
was in league with Parks and Merceau to 
force her into selling Craymore Acres. _ 

“Now they ain’t no use joshin’ the little 
lady, Master Grayson,” said Parks. ‘This 
ain’t no time for sech nonsense. Miss Beth, 
I been sort of thinkin’ over what you spoke 
about this morning. And long ’bout the 
time I was ondecided what to do something 
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Billy plunged knee-deep into the swirling water and threw his arms around 
the struggling form 


disappeared behind a grove of scrub pines. 
At the first whistle of wings the old bay- 
man came out on the porch to watch them. 
The object of his special attention was the 
big drake; he shaded his weather-lined face 
with his hand to follow its flight. The specu- 
lum on its wings was partly white—an 
unusual marking in a black mallard. 

“Pied drake!” said Billy to himself. “He’s 
takin’ every duck that’s usin’ on the marsh 
to some new feedin’ ground. I’d give a dollar 
to know where he’s leadin’ ’em!”’ 

He glanced up at the north horizon beyond 
the back beach, where the breakers were 
growling in an undertone. “That’s why they 
came in early,” he muttered. ‘Mean lookin’ 
sky too. Now where did I see them scallop- 
shaped clouds before?” 

From the north a blur of pearl-colored 
cloud was steadily enveloping the marshes. 
On its surfaces little scrolls and wisps of 
darker gray changed and twisted as the 
whole ominous mass drifted rapidly to the 
south. The brown autumn marshes dark- 
ened; the glassy creeks turned from blue to 
gray; thousands of shelldrakes with a roar 
like low thunder spattered up from the 
channels on their way to the safety of the 
salt holes. Billy slipped on his oilskins, took 
down a shotgun from the cabin rack and set 
out along the dune road to the west. 

“Storm or no storm, I’m goin’ to git him!” 
he exclaimed. “No pied drake’s goin’ to come 
snoopin’ in here night after night and take 
all the ducks off with him!” 

He crept near the salt holes—the feedin 
ground of the blacks from time immemoria’ 
on the Great Marshes. But as usual in the 
past week there was not a black duck in the 
pools. Great rafts of shelldrakes were diving 
in the deeper water, but the bayman did not 


consider them as ducks. A few brave souls 
there were who could eat shelldrake breast 
after a — process of parboiling that 
made a house uninhabitable, but Billy was 
not one of them! 

As it seemed useless to linger near the 
holes, he skirted the dunes for another mile; 
then he stopped suddenly. Down wind from 
the upper end of a gully tangled with under- 
brush he heard a low quack. He listened. 
More quacks sounded on the strangely 
hushed air. Then he heard the guttural 
weep-weep-weep of a drake. 

. “Got you now, you old rascal,” he exulted 
plunging inland into a waist-high thicket of 
ayberry. 

Great masses of thorns tore at his clothes; 
pine branches slapped his face; still he 
persisted. For a quarter of a mile he strug- 
gled ahead; then, perspiring and somewhat 
bewildered, he pau: and listened. The 
faint quacks seemed no nearer. Perhaps he 
was in the wrong gully. 

“This here’s a serious matter,” he said to 
himself. “Here I lose the best partner I ever 
had all on account of that pesky drake. 
Course Ed shouldn’t think so much about 
his grub, but he’s built that way, and'I can’t 
change him.” 

In the intentness of his pursuit Billy had 
forgotten the menacing sky. A flaw so stron 
that it bent the pine tops above his he 
like saplings startled him. He looked up at 
the pall of clouds. This was no ordinary 
squall. On the back beach the mutter of the 
breakers was now a deep, vibrant roar; 
frightened birds were scaling southward to 
the protection of the lee; a regiment of scuds 
marched across the zenith, and it was rapidly 
growing dark. 

Billy hesitated uneasily. Where had he 
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ups and happens which makes me act quick. 
So I jest packs up my doll rags, and here I 
be. No tellin’ but. what I’ll be sorry, hirin’ 
out to akid girl which’ll stand right up and 
tell that Merceau shark and his hoighty- 
toighty daughter whereat to head in.” 

Parks edged close to the car, and his big 
hand stretched forth to pat the girl’s arm in 
token of admiration. : ; 

“Oh, Parks, you really mean it?” cried 
Beth. ; 

“T sure mean it, Miss Beth, and, believe it 
or not, after what I learned this evening, 
you and me’s goin’ to stick closer’n burs 
when it comes to keepin’ that French hound 
dog off’n Craymore Acres.” 

“Then you know he did it—about the 
reservoir, I mean?” said Beth. 

“T ain’t sayin’ this very minute, Miss 
Beth,” Parks replied. “But the time’s 
comin’ when maybe I can speak out a few 
things which’Il stir up this whole valley.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Sy Harry R Peterson 


seen strange clouds like those before? 
Suddenly his habitually calm expres- 
sion changed to a look that was akin 
to alarm. He remembered. He turned 
in his tracks and hurried back toward 
the shanty. 

Getting back was by no means 

easy. For half an hour Billy floun- 
dered round in the high brush, making 
little progress. It was now pitch dark; 
a fine drizzle from the northeast was 
pattering against his oilskins; the 
wind was whistling through the pines 
with steadily increasing force. “Fifty 
miles an hour already,” he estimated 
it. ““’Fore morning she’ll be strong 
enough to blow you out of bed.” 
_ Asit was impossible to get his bear- 
ings in the gully, Billy scrambled up 
the side wall to the top of a dune; 
rather he crawled, for as he neared 
the summit the force of the gale beat against 
his body as if a moving wall were pressing 
him backward. Half blinded by flying sand, 
he peered through the darkness. Even at 
that elevation he could see no familiar land- 
mark; it was a part of the dunes with which 
he was not familiar. But as he looked to 
the northward a faint glow held his atten- 
tion. Beyond the back beach in the open 
bay a tiny point of light flickered and then 
went out. 

“Somebody’s caught out there,’ he de- 
cided. “They ain’t got a chance to make the 
harbor either. The wind’s switched around 
to no’theast, an’ pretty quick they’ll be 
pilin’ up on the beach. Cal’late I’ve got to 
go over there; mebbe I can help ’em some- 

ow.” 

Although tired out from his exertions in 
the gully, Billy descended to the lee of the 
dune and zigzagged against the gale towards 
the north, taking advantage of the protec- 
tion of every high sand hill. ‘Savage weather 
an’ spittin’ rain,” he muttered. ‘Same as in 
98 when the Portland went down. That’s 
when I seen them wavy clouds all right. 
’Twas two storms joinin’ in the bay that 
done it. Hope there ain’t no kids in that boat 
out yonder.” 

When Billy reached a cut in the dunes 
that opened on the shore he tied a handker- 
chief round his mouth and nose to keep out 
the wind-blown sand that stung his face like 
needle points. 

Then on his hands and knees he crawled 
down the slope of the beach, hurrying, be- 
cause in a lull of the screaming wind he 
heard a succession of bumps that sounded 
like a boat in the breakers. 

Just beyond the wash of the waves Billy 
stopped. Ahead in the gloom he heard a 
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faint cry. He yelled in reply, but yelling was 
useless, for the gale flung his voice to the 
southward. Again he distinguished the cry, 
nearer this time, and as he peered into the 
spindrift he saw a dim shape that rolled over 
and over in the foam. Met 

Billy plunged knee-deep into the swirling 
water and threw his arms round the strug- 
gling form in an attempt to pull it up on. the 
beach. Instantly an irresistible undertow 
sucked them out twenty yards. Flung back 
and forth in the backwash, Billy held his 
breath and tried to strike out with his free 
hand. There was a rush of water; a mighty 
comber lifted them into the air and cast them 
breathless high up on the slope. Gasping, 
the bayman dug into the sand with all his 
strength. Luckily his grip held firm, and the 
wave receded, leaving them on the slant of 
the beach. Foot by foot Billy hauled the 
man he had rescued out of danger; the man 
coughed and spluttered. 
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Presently he sat up and asked, ‘Where 
”) 


“On the back beach. Lucky for you!” 

‘Who be you?” 

“William Fenn. Kin you walk?” 

The man staggered to his feet and seized 
Billy by the hand. “You ol’ codfish! Billy!” 

“Kd, you scallywag! What in thunder 
were you doin’ out there?” 

“Fishin’. The wind caught me before I 
made the point and blew me down here. I 
had to beach the Emma; afraid she’ll be 
smashed to bits by mornin’.” 

Together the partners crawled behind the 
dunes and wormed their way to the centre 
of a huge bayberry and beach-plum thicket 
out of the wind. Billy managed to start a 
fire, and finally they dozed off. 

When they awoke dawn revealed a sky 
covered with hurrying scuds; the wind, 
however, had partly gone down, leaving a 
tremendous surf that boomed like a great 


drum. Ed parted the bushes and looked 
about; then he stared in amazement and 
motioned to Billy to look also. 

In a hollow of the dunes that covered 
perhaps five acres lay an olive-colored bog of 
springy turf bisected by a long channel of 
water. Thousands of red berries were grow- 
ing everywhere. Out in the middle scores of 
black ducks were preening their feathers or 
eating berries contentedly. And only thirty 
yards away, separated from the flock, like a 
watchman, sat an enormous drake with large 
white patches on his wings. 

“Come here!” Ed whispered excitedly. 
‘Look at that big pied drake! Git that shot- 
gun, Billy, quick!” He was very hungry, and 
he pictured the fat drake browning nicely, 
carefully stuffed with onions. 

But Billy demurred. “We ain’t goin’ to 
shoot that drake, Ed,” he said firmly. “I 
snaked you out of the water last night, didn’t 
I? Well, that old boy led me up here till I 
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saw your light. You owe your life to that 
drake as much as to me.” 

Picking up a stone, Billy threw it into the 
bog. With a rush of wings and loud quacks 
the ducks sprang into the air out of range of 
the deampaiatet Ed. 

“‘Besides,”’ added Billy, “Look what the 
birds done for us. There’s two hundred 
dollars wuth of wild cranberries in this bog. 
We ain’t goin’ to dig clams; we'll be cran- 
berry pickers. Tonight we’ll make a blind 
out there and git us a duck—cranberry fed! 
I looked over the hill jest now, an’ the 
Emma’s all right. She’s up on the beach on 
an even keel; she ain’t tore up much, an’ 
we'll git her out in an hour on rollers. Cal’- 
late we'll start for the shanty. Kin you 
= what we’re goin’ to have for breakfast, 


“Clam chowder!” groaned his companion 
dejectedly. 
“Ye’re right,” said Billy. 


ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR 





A German messenger dog that fought 
savagely when his message was taken 
away by British soldiers 


oy I. DOGS 


i »60. HAVE given my husband and 
my sons, and now that he too 
is required I give my dog,” 
wrote an English lady when the 

a British War Office appealed to 
P L, the public for recruits for the 
war-dog school. And a little girl 
wrote: “We have let daddy go to fight the 
Kaiser, and now we are sending Jack to do 
his bit.” 

It is natural that of all the animals used 
by the Allies in the Great War dogs should 
have been the keenest, the most anxious to 
help, for no other animal on earth has the 
intelligent, unselfish love that is the impel- 
ling motive for everything that a free dog 
does for a man. There is virtually nothing 
within the limits of his strength that a dog 
will not do for his master if he understands 
what is required of him; and his understand- 
ing 1s capable of great development. 

War dogs were used in many capacities— 
as messengers, as auxiliary sentries, as 
patrolmen and sometimes as actual combat- 
ants; as draft animals in the transport, in the 
mail service and with the machine guns; as 
pack animals to carry ammunition, food or 
medical supplies in circumstances where 
larger animals would have been useless; and 
as guards, watchmen and detectives to in- 
sure the safety of property of almost every 
description. 

The British war dogs, which were the first 
I had an Saemany to observe, were 
trained chiefly for messengers, auxiliary 
sentries and watchmen. A dog school was 
established at Shoeburyness under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Col. E. H. Richardson. Later 
the school wag removed to Lyndhurst in the 
New Forest, and there I visited Colonel 
Richardson and had the privilege of seeing 
some hundreds of his canine pupils in camp. 
The school was estab- 
lished on high ground 
about a mile from the 
quaint little village, 
and as I approached I 








saw that it was guarded by 
a cordon of Great Danes, 
each of which was on a 
stout chain that ran freely 
along a horizontal bar of 
iron perhaps a hundred feet 
in length. Each dog could 
approach his neighbor on 
the right or the left near 
enough to prevent the most 
agile intruder from pass- 
ing between, but not near 
enough to enable the ani- 
mals to fight. 

Inside the cordon was 
the school proper, which 
covered several acres, part 
woodland, part open coun- 
try, with groups of trees 
here and there. Most of the 
messenger and sentry dogs 
were in a large colony in 
the woodland. Each was 
chained to a separate 
wooden kennel that bore 
the name of the occupant. 
As we —_ along on our 
tour of inspection a smiling dog barked 
joyously and waved his tail at us from the 
top of every kennel. There were Tabs and 
Archer, Glen and Royal, all sheep dogs; 
Rupert, a black spaniel; Banjo, a Welsh 
terrier; Brick and Robin Hood, both 
lurchers; Benefit and Jupiter, Labrador re- 
triever crosses; and many more. Very few of 
them were pure bred; fewer would have 
stayed ten seconds in the judging ring at a 
dog show; but for real worth most of them 
would have held their own in any company. 
They had honest faces, and their eyes were 
kind and steady. They were intelligent too, 
or they would not have been 
there; every one of them 






Across No 
Man’s Land 


had passed successfully through a period of 
probation during which all “fool” dogs 
were weeded out and returned to their 
thankful but indignant owners. 

In the open fields we found the watch 
dogs—retrievers, setters, Great Danes, deer 
hounds and at least one gigantic Irish wolf 
hound. Their greeting was entirely different. 
To them I was a — and hence a suspi- 
cious character. They kept their eyes on me 


The draft 
dogs 





FROM A LOW RELIEF PORTRAIT 
BY ANNETTA ST. GAUDENS 


Ernest Harold Baynes, who died 
at his home in Meriden, New 
Hampshire, on January 21, was 
a distinguished naturalist and 
writer about animals. He was 
chiefly instrumental in preserv- 
ing the American bison, and he 
was recognized as the foremost 
authority on the part played by 
animals in the Great War. 


every moment and barked 
with a savage snarling bark 
that made me glad to re- 
member that they were 
securely chained. How- 
ever, I wished to see for 
myself if the threat were 
partly “bluff,” or if they 


Colonel Richardson’s re- 
luctant permission to at- 
tempt to make friends with 
one of those four-footed 


@ watchmen. I strode boldly 


forward, smiling and 
speaking in tones that I 
meant to be “kind but 
firm.” The dog, a black 
retriever, did nothing but 
watch me until I was just 
within the radius of his 
chain. Then I stepped back 
suddenly as the brute 
hurled itself, a living 
thunderbolt, and a set of white and very 
willing teeth bit a chunk out of the air 
where my throat had been but a moment 
before. I simply cannot tell you how glad 
I was that the chain was not made of any- 
thing that stretched! 

Well apart from all the others and under a 
group of large oak trees was a little colony of 
perhaps half a dozen extremely savage dogs, 
each trained to guard an especially impor- 
tant point and to see that no intruder com- 
mitted an overt act. The commandant 
thoughtfully suggested that we had better 
not attempt to go near them, because, if 
even only one chain should break, he 
doubted his ability to save me single-handed. 
There are times when a man takes—even 
wishes to take—a suggestion as a command, 
and after my recent experience with a dog 
rated only as “medium savage” I hadn’t the 
faintest desire to disobey. 

Later I was permitted to test the mes- 
senger dogs by sending messages for a mile 
or farther in little leather and canvas wallets 
attached to their collars; and when I finally 
left the kennel my letter thanking Colonel 
and Mrs. Richardson for their hospitality 
was carried to them by the small but speedy 
messenger dog Banjo. 

Many English messenger dogs did splen- 
did work in France, but perhaps none per- 
formed more important service than Tweed, 
a bob-tailed sheep dog on duty with a 
Seotch-Canadian regiment at Amiens in 
1918. The Germans broke clean through and 
cut off the British front line and had they 
gone only a little farther would probably 
have captured the town. Three dogs were 
sent to the headquarters of the French 
Colonials, three kilometers back, with the 
message: ‘Send up reinforcements and small 
round ammunition.” Tweed ran through 
the German barrage and arrived first in ten 
minutes. The French were sent up and, 
straightening out the lines, saved Amiens 
from the Germans. 

Although that was undoubtedly Tweed’s 
most important service, he did valuable 


really meant it; so I got. 


(By Ernest Harold Baynes 


work on many other occasions. Once when 
a battalion of Australians had moved for- 
ward and were in a tight position they had 
great trouble with their messenger service. 
Their wires were destroyed; no human run- 
ner could cross the open in daytime, and 
pigeons were not dependable at night. They 
sent for Tweed; they knew that he would go 
through if any dog could. He made three 
successful night runs for them, all important, 
and one of them very important. On that 
occasion he was out with a patrol that dis- 
covered that the enemy was planning a raid. 
A few minutes later Tweed was speeding 
through the darkness with the message, 
“The Germans are preparing for a raid.” 






Help for the 
stricken 


And that was one of the raids which didn’t 
occur. 

Later Tweed was detailed to serve with 
the Canadians at Passchendaele, and one 
night his battalion was ordered to move up 
and support the Third Division.The trenches 
were very wet, and Tweed did much for the 
comfort of the men when he carried back 
the simple message, “‘Moving forward to- 
night. Send socks for men and some SOS 
lights.” 

A speedy messenger and perhaps the most 
dependable of them all was Little Jim, offi- 
cially known as Number Thirty-six. Jim was 
not a thoroughbred ; he was just several kinds 
of good dog. He was as black as India ink, 
but surely we may be allowed to paraphrase 
Kipling and add: 


An’ for all ’is dirty ‘ide 
’"E was white, clear white. inside 
When ’e carried ‘is dispatches under fire. 


Jim was no more afraid of the noise of burst- 
ing shells and the whine of machine gun bul- 
lets than he was of the skylarks that were 
sometimes heard singing in the midst of a 
barrage. His speed, especially for a small 
dog and over rough ground, was said to be 
almost unbelievable. I asked a soldier who 
had once seen him coming from the front 
lines to headquarters to describe the scene 
for me. “Why,” said the man, “there’s 
“oe to describe. I didn’t really see a dog 
at all; I just saw a black streak and the men 
shouted, ‘There goes Little Jim.’ ” 

In the very beginning good luck had 
marked that flash of black lightning for her 
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own. The soldiers said he never stopped any- 
where long enough to be hit. However that 
may be, he never was hit, and he never was 
gassed. Another messenger dog, Blue Boy, a 
Bedlington terrier, was killed in his first at- 
tempt. Whitefoot and Paddy delivered their 
messages, but were so badly gassed that they 
had to spend three weeks in the hospital, and 
many of the human runners who attempted 
to get through were killed or badly wounded. 
But no matter how savage the shell fire or 
how heavy the gas barrage, Little Jim got 
through somehow and always unhurt. He 
was in charge of Private Osborne, and we 
learn of the pride the man took in his dog 
from the last line of a report on Jim’s work 
sent to Colonel Richardson: “His worth is 
beyond value, and his services beyond 
praise, and I feel honored to take care of 
such a very serviceable animal.” 

Poor Paddy, a staunch Irish terrier, 
seemed to be a favorite of misfortune. He 
had hardly come out of the hospital when he 
was gassed again in the front lines seventeen 
kilometers from “home.” How he got back 
no one will ever know, but his keeper, Mac- 
Leod, found him lying in his kennel totally 
blind. He was far from being dead, however, 
and eventually he recovered both his eyesight 
and his health. The last I heard of him he 
had gone with the infantry almost to the top 
of Passchendaele Ridge. An officer and a run- 
ner took him with them when they went to 
search a farmhouse. A German rushed out 
and shot the dog, which was left for dead. 
But he wasn’t dead—not quite. For hours he 
lay there in the rain, but at last he regained 
consciousness, and, though weak from loss 
of blood, he crawled back to Brigade Head- 
quarters and “reported.’”’ His keeper was 
sent for, and he came. Whether he succeeded 
in once more restoring his dog to health I 
never heard, but somehow I’d like to bet on 
Paddy and MacLeod. 

When Villers-Bretonneux was captured 
in August, 1918, two Welsh terriers, Lloyd 
and Whitefoot, fled back to headquarters 
across the shell-torn ground. In ten minutes 
Lloyd arrived with the message, “Our objec- 
tive has been taken,” and almost on his heels 
came Whitefoot with the order, “Send 
stretcher bearers and R. A. M. C. men.” 
Good little dogs they were and so dependable 
that when General Taylor went to visit his 
battalions in the line he took one of them, 
Whitefoot, with him to carry the intelli- 
gence reports to Brigade Headquarters. 
Seven long runs in succession the dog made, 
until the rough going and the gas together 
made his feet so sore that he had to be laid 
up for repairs. Only once did Lloyd fail to 
report on time, and then he didn’t deliver 
his message at all. Those who were waiting 
for him could only guess why he didn’t 
come. Three days later his body was found; 
a shell had killed him. 

The guard dogs were used to protect muni- 
tion and other factories, magazines of ex- 
plosives, forage stores and provision dumps 
—in short all kinds of places where enemy 
agents were likely to attempt the destruction 
of property. The usual method was to at- 
tach a dog by a chain to a run wire perhaps 
made of light steel rope drawn taut between 
two posts set in front of the area to be 
Sol Sometimes such an area would be 
encircled by a succession of run wires to each 
of which was chained a dog that could al- 
most but not quite touch noses with his 
nearest colleague on either side. It was a 
bold intruder who would try to pass through 
a cordon of trained guard dogs, vigilant, un- 
bribable, every one of them savagely eager 
to seize him, and every one of them joining 
in the chorus that announced to all who 
could hear that an enemy was trying to in- 
vade the sacred precincts that in the name of 
His Majesty the King they had been ordered 
to protect. The odds against success were too 
great to tempt anyone who had not a strong 
desire for immediate and violent death. 
Few attempts were made to trespass on 
areas guarded by properly managed dogs, 

and most reports Lakes with the subject 
are similar to the following from an officer 
in charge of stores at Bulford: 


With reference to your .. . queries as to 
the usefulness of watch dogs, I have to report 
that I find them of the greatest assistance in 
closed stores. When I took over the supply 
depot two months ago I was having stores 
broken into nightly; but since the advent of 
dogs there has been no case of a store being 
broken open. 


The British used only a few sentry dogs, 
but those few did well. One of them serving 
with a Berkshire regiment was taken out one 
night on patrol duty. The party had trav- 
ersed some distance in silence when the dog 
stopped and began to growl. They halted, 
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but no one could see or hear anything. 
Nevertheless the officer in charge ordered 
the men to lie flat. They had scarcely 
obeyed when out of the darkness loomed an 
enemy patrol and passed close to them, un- 
aware of their presence. Then without a 
sound the grinning Tommies rose and cap- 
tured them all. 

Some sentry dogs sent to an infantry 
regiment in Egypt prevented what might 
have been its annihilation. Enemy forces 
were advancing through a heavy mist, but 
the dogs were aware of it and gave emphatic 
warning. Nothing could be seen, but an 
order was given to fire and keep firing in the 
direction pointed out by the canine sentries. 
The approaching forces made their attack, 
but, thanks to the efficient British fire, it 
failed, and when the mist cleared away large 
numbers of enemy dead lay pointedly close 
to their objective. 

The training given auxiliary sentries was 
very thorough. When the behavior of a dog 
at a critical moment might decide the ques- 
tion of life or death for a soldier—perhaps 
for a hundred or a thousand soldiers—it was 
reasonably important that the dog should 
not make mistakes. So before he was given 
great responsibility he underwent a training 
calculated to develop to the limit all those 
fine natural qualities because of which he 
had been chosen for the work. Indeed even 
before he was chosen for it most people 
would have considered him a well-trained 
animal. That is to say, he already under- 
stood and obeyed promptly the usual orders 
that are given to dogs, such as “Come in,” 
“Heel” and “Lie down.” It was not until he 
was under perfect control that his higher 
education began. Then he took a postgradu- 
ate course in sentry work. 

It was conducted largely at night,—en- 
tirely at night in the British War Dog 
School,—for it was to night duty chiefly 
that he would soon be assigned. At dusk his 
trainer would take him to some lonely spot 
and there hide in a trench, a ditch, in a 
clump of trees or behind a wall perhaps. 
Other canine pupils, each in charge of an ex- 
pert dog man, would soon be placed in sim- 
ilar positions far enough apart to prevent 
the actions of one from having any effect on 
the others. Presently there would be sounds. 
Under instructions to represent the enemy, 
a squad of armed men would pass at some 
distance, purposely making a clatter with 
their arms. Perhaps the dog could also smell 
the intruders or even see them. In any case 
his trainer would rouse or increase his in- 
terest by repeating in a low voice, ‘“Whist!’’ 
“Listen!” “Attention!” or some other com- 
mand to impress on the pupil that he was 
expected to be watchful. The next “attack” 
would come from another direction probably, 
and the third from still another, to show the 
dog that trouble might be expected from 
any quarter. That first lesson would be 
the easiest, and those which followed pro- 
gressively more difficult. Next evenin 
perhaps there might come an aaed 
patrol making much less noise; then two 
men, and finally one man, who towards 
the last would crawl stealthily 
forward with the least possible 
sound, trying to get as near as 
he could to the dog without 
attracting his attention. In the 
British War Dog School not more 
than two or three such “attacks” 
were made in any one night, and 
in order that the “recruit” might 
come to his work fresh and fully 
alert he was kept in a quiet place 
during the daytime, given a 
comfortable bed and encouraged 
to sleep. 

As the training progressed the 
faculties of the pupil became 
more and more fully developed, 
and he was able to detect the 
presence of the ‘‘enemy’’ at 
greater and greater distances. 
Careful notes were made of the 
development; the distances were 
measured every night. It was 
not necessary or even desirable 
that the dog should bark. The 

French sentry dogs were trained 
not to bark. The moment one 
attempted to open his mouth to 
do so the trainer closed the 
jaws with his hand and made 
a growling sound to intimate 
what was required. Very soon 
the dog would growl instead. 
But if the sentry was accus- 
tomed to dogs, usually he was 
warned by the dog’s actions 
well before the growling stage 
was reached—by any one of 


a dozen signs, such as the movement of the 
head, muscular tension of the body, the 
rising of the hair on the neck and the back. 
Some dogs would warn at a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred metres; others only at 
fifty or sixty. The “record” for the French 
army was held by El Tango, a Belgian shep- 
herd loaned for the duration of the war by 
the Baroness Bondelli. According to Mé- 
gnin, assistant chief of the French War Dog 
Service, the dog would begin growling at 
two hundred and eighty and even at » Bo 
hundred metres. He was so keen and conse- 
quently so useful that sometimes he was 
terribly overworked. In the neighborhood of 
Metzeral in the Vosges the battalion of 
Chasseurs with which he was serving had 
him on sentry duty for whole nights during 
a month and a half. In the daytime he was 
kept in a dugout in the dark. Finally he went 
all to pieces and was returned to the military 
kennels, a nervous wreck with rhythmic 
paralysis of the face. Even in his sleep he 
kept turning his ears alternately towards 
imaginary sounds. It required two months of 
complete rest and careful medical treatment 
to restore him to health. A few weeks before 
the end of the war El Tango was lent to the 
Belgian army, where he was killed in action 
by a shell splinter after he had given three 
and a half years of splendid service. 

For centuries dogs have been used as 
draught animals in Belgium; so it seems 
natural that when the war broke out and 
everything useful was being pressed into 
service the Belgians did not overlook their 
stanch harness dogs. The work of those ani- 
mals in the army consisted in drawing light- 
running, two-wheeled machine-gun carriages 
with a Maxim gun mounted in each, ammu- 
nition carts to supply the guns and water 
carts to carry drinking water to the gunners. 


OVER TH 


HERE was a rumble and a roar, 
and down the hilly road leading 
to the ferry house thundered a 
mechanical monster such as 
Thad Devons had never before 
set eyes on. The monster, a 
moving-van of massive propor- 
tions, slid to a screeching halt 
directly in front of where Thad was standing. 

“She’s a little stiff yet in the joints,” the 
big, red-faced driver announced. ‘‘She’s new, 
brand new; this is her first trip.’ 

Thad regarded the truck with amazed in- 
terest. It was at least thirty feet long and 
must have weighed several tons. ‘‘Where do 
you get those things?” he asked. 

“She’s fresh from the factory down in 
Stotesville,” the driver answered proudly. 
“Jump up, and I’ll show you around.” 

Thad jumped up, and after he had settled 
himself on the stiff-leathered seat the driver 
proceeded to introduce him to the mysteries 
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Twelve companies of dog-drawn machine 
guns were used in the Belgian army durin 
the war, and approximately five hundr 
dogs were drafted to draw these guns and the 
ammunition wagons and water carts that 
accompanied them. They were nearly al- 
ways at the front and did splendid service. 
They took part in the battles of Liége and 
Namur, were in action close to Antwerp and 
Louvain and assisted in the capture of five 
hundred prisoners at Aerschot. 

And at the close of the war a section of one 
machine-gun company including ten dogs 
with their guns and carriages, ammunition 
and water carts came over to this country in 
charge of Lieut. Joseph Scheppers of the 
Seventh Regiment, Belgian army. After a 
rough voyage during which the dogs were 
very seasick they landed here in good condi- 
tion and made a tour of the principal cities 
to take part in some Victory Loan parades. 
There must be many who still remember 
Max and Bonnot, Baron and Bamboula 
and their fellows, those steady-eyed, four- 
footed warriors who strode through our 
streets with a modest dignity that befitted 
war veterans who had fought for the right 
and won. And they were feasted and honored 
throughout their stay and were almost as 
popular as the courteous young officer who 
brought them over. The officer entered into 
the spirit of the parades, of which he and his 
dogs were a feature wherever they went. On 
one occasion in St. Louis when Bamboula 
barked sharply at a young woman who was 
trying to pat him she jumped back and said 
to Lieutenant Scheppers, ‘“Why did he do 
that?” 

“He only said, ‘Buy a bond,’ mademoi- 
selle,”” answered the Belgian officer, smiling, 
and the girl, being a quel sport, laughed and 
bought one. 


E SUP <» 
By Earl Reed Silvers 


of the mechanism. But Thad wasn’t espe- 
cially interested in machinery; what fas- 
cinated him was the van itself; he wanted to 
look into the interior and find out what its 
gleaming sides concealed. The doors behind 
him, however, were tight shut; he could see 
nothing except the canopied driver’s stall. 
Finally he screwed up enough courage to 
venture a suggestion. 

“Tt must be great inside the truck,” he 
said. ‘How do you open it anyway?” 

The driver chuckled. ‘Just as easy as roll- 
ing off alog. You touch this button here’’—he 
indicated a contrivance on the wall beside 
him—‘“‘and, presto, there you are!”’ 

The heavy doors swung open, presenting 
to Thad’s fascinated gaze the empty interior 
of the capacious van. 

‘‘Want to go in?” the man asked. 

Thad netiied; the ferryboat was still a 


There was a thump as the front wheels went over 
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considerable distance from the shore. ‘(How 
do you get the doors open?” he asked. 

‘Same old stuff; pull a lever and—presto!”’ 

Climbing down from his seat, the driver 
followed Thad into the darkened van. 
Reaching up to a steel lever fastened to the 
rear doors, he pulled downward. The doors 
swung open. “You can do that either from 
the outside or from the inside,”’ he explained. 
“How do you like her? Some boat, hey?” 

Thad nodded. He was naturally observ- 
ant; without conscious effort he mentally 
noted the position of the lever. “It’s great,’ 
he said. “It would be fine to ride in her!” 

“Y’m going to Philly,” the driver an- 
nounced. “You can stay with me as long 
as you want to.” A thump at the slip and a 
rattling of chains reached their ears. ‘“‘There’s 
the ferry; I hope she’s big enough to hold us.” 

Swinging the rear doors shut, the driver 
climbed back to his seat; Thad stood behind 
him, watching. With a grinding 
of gears the truck rumbled for- 
ward. The ferryboat, trembling 
beneath its weight, settled dan- 
gerously close to the water. The 
driver clamped down the brakes. 

Then something happened. 
The brakes did not catch, and 
the monstrous van crept slowly 
forward. With a muttered ex- 
clamation the driver reached 
for the emergency brake. In 
doing so he pressed down on 
the accelerator. The truck 
leaped forward. 

As the front wheels crashed 
against the flimsy guard rail, 
Thad closed his eyes and hung 
on. He was dimly aware of a 
warning cry from the driver; he 
knew that the man had jumped. 
Hisown limbsseemed paralyzed. 

There was a thump as the front wheels 
went over. The rear wheels buzzed; for a 
fraction of a second the big truck hung on 
the edge and then, carried on by its own mo- 
mentum, tilted slowly and plunged head 
foremost into the river. 

The water striking him roused Thad from 
his daze: A startled cry from his lips ended in 
a choking sob. Darkness enveloped him. In- 
stinctively he swam toward the surface; the 
back of his hand struck the side of the van, 
and he thought he was trapped like a rat. 
But suddenly his head bobbed above the 
surface. 

His wild eyes, staring, saw only blackness. 
Treading water, he waited, and nothing 
happened. After a moment he réalized what 
had occurred; the nose of the truck had em- 
bedded itself in the soft mud of the river, and 
its rear end was protruding above the sur- 
face. For the time being he was safe. 

But for how long? Three things were possi- 
ble; the van might remain as it was; the 
moving waters might dislodge it and turn 
it on its side; or it might sink farther into the 
mud bottom until water replaced the pre- 
cious air that he was breathing. If the truck 
should remain as it was,and he could con- 
tinue to keep his head above the surface, it 
was probable that when the rescue crew 
came to haul it out they would turn it on its 
side, and he should drown after all. 

Panic-stricken at the thought, the boy 
called shrilly, but the thick walls of the van 
threw his voice back to him. He lay quietly 
on his back in the churning water and lis- 
tened. No sound came to him except the 
lapping of the waves. 

Then he remembered the rear doors and 
the lever that opened them. If he could reach 
the lever, he could pull it down and open the 
gates. Fearfully hopeful, he reached up, but 
his hands encountered only emptiness. He 
turned and kicked desperately, raising him- 
self out of the water almost to his chest. But 
still his hand did not strike the steel of the 
door, Well, there was nothing to do except 
to wait. 

He was a good swimmer, and he knew 
that there was no danger of his drowning for 
an hour or two at least. But he imagined also 
that it would be several hours before a crew 
could be gathered to raise the truck, and by 
that time— He did not permit himself to 
think further. 

For a few minutes he waited, lying on his 
back, saving his strength. The depressing 
quiet continued, and, although he shouted 
occasionally, he could hear no answer to his 
cries. He felt neglected, deserted. Perhaps 
the driver had forgotten him. 

“Help!” he cried. “Oh, help!” 

He reached up again, and this time—his 
heart leaped wildly—the tips of his fingers 
touched the steel doors. The truck was set- 
tling. Perhaps in another few minutes it 
Would sink far enough for him to grasp the 
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lever. Perhaps after all he should be saved. 
But for a time there was nothing to do except 


to wait. And then he was suddenly aware | _— 


that the truck was listing. He pushed him- 
self to the left and reached upward; his fin- 
gers touched the doors. Turning, he swam 
to the opposite wall and again raised his 
hands. They found emptiness. 

He realized at once what was happening; 
the outgoing tide was forcing the rear of the 
van downstream. At any moment it might 
lose its balance and topple over. The urge 
was irresistible; sooner or later the truck 
was bound to fall. 

The knowledge left Thad cold with fear. 
Thrashing round wildly, he raised his voice 
in rasping cries for help. The water round him 
answered gurglingly. Twice he sank below 
the surface. He was beside himself with fear; 
choking and gasping, he continued to splash 
and splutter. And then with a sucking, gur- 
gling sound the massive truck 
swayed for a moment and as 
the boy cried out despairingly 
turned slowly and fell sidewise. 

Thad was only dimly aware 
of what followed. Muddy water 
rose all round him, filling his 
mouth and burning his eyes. 
With blind instinct he struck 
out, but his head thumped 
against the top of the van. He 
was going to drown! 

Instinctively he had taken a 
long breath at the moment the 
van toppled over. He knew 
that he could remain under 
water for fifty secondsor longer, 
and as he splashed wildly in 
the narrow confines of the steel- 
bound walls the realization that 
less than a minute stood be- 
tween him and eternal dark- 
ness almost threw him into another panic. 
But his innate courage, facing the test of a 
great crisis, fought against the fear and won. 

He lay quiet with his body relaxed and 
deliberately, as if he were testing his powers 
of endurance in the swimming pool at home, 
forced himself to meet the situation squarely 
and solve the problem. All about him was 
darkness and the swirl of dirty water. His 
head was throbbing; his chest ached. 

As he lay there with closed eyes and tight- 
shut lips he remembered in a flash of clear 
vision that the two front doors of the truck 
had been left open. At the same instant he 
remembered the rear doors with their re- 
leasing lever. But he chose the front way out; 
there his chance for freedom seemed better. 

Turning, he swam with desperate strokes 
upstream, judging direction by the flow of 
the whirling waters. In a few seconds his 
hands struck something hard and unyielding. 
For a moment his heart stood still; he felt 
along the smooth surface; his eyes vainly 
strove to pierce the enveloping darkness. 
And then he realized in one black moment of 
despair that with the falling of the van the 
doors had swung closed. 

Perhaps twenty seconds had elapsed since 
the ebbing tide had thrown the truck on its 
side. The’ pain in Thad’s lungs had grown 
sharper; the need to breathe had become 
more pressing. 

Even in that moment he did not lose 
sight of the one other possible means of 
escape—the rear doors with the steel lever 
that opened them from the inside. Closing 
his eyes, he pictured them and the exact 
position of the lever. If he could reach the 
rear of the van, he believed that he could 
find the lever and wrench open the doors. 

Pushing himself from the front of the 
truck with his feet, he struck out again. The 
water swished by him; the need for air grew 
more insistent; the throbbing in his head in- 
creased. His hand struck an obstruction; he 
had reached the rear doors. 

For two precious seconds he felt his way 
to where the rear of the truck met the right 
side wall. Then, remaining quiet, he tried to 
remember the position of the lever as the 
driver had pointed it out to him. His lungs 
were almost bursting; he could hardly 
think. 

Suddenly he took a single stroke to the 
left and reached out. His hand came in con- 
tact with something round and smooth. He 
grasped it and pulled down. There was a 
grinding noise, and two doors swung open, 
wrenching the lever from his hands. In 
a last desperate struggle for safety he struck 
outward and upward. There was a rush of 
black, mud-streaked water and then sun- 
shine and air, glorious life-giving air! 

Thad filled his lungs and closed his eyes 
happily. He realized that the shore was close 
by and that some one was splashing out to 
reach him. 
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PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL’S 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 


ASEBALL is America’s National Game 
because it is first of alla boys’ game and 
itis probably due to the enthusiasm of one 
small boy who first heard of it from a soldier 
home on furlough during the Civil War that 
Baseball is a real boys’ game. 


A. G. Spalding’s first lesson in baseball, 


No other game offers such strength-build- 
ing opportunities as Baseball. It strengthens 
the body, strengthens the eye and above all 
strengthens the character. 





he, year 1925 marks the first half century 
of the organization of the National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs, which 
a _cpecaaaae in New York City, February 

, 1876. 

Mr. A. G. Spalding was the principal or- 
ganizer of the league. 

In March of the same year, the firm of 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. was organized in 
Chicago, and fittingly celebrates its Golden 
Jubilee at the same time as the National 
League. 





BAseBaLL was invented in 1839 by a 
young West Pointer, Abner Doubleday, 
who became famous in the Mexican War, 
and later took part in the Civil War, attain- 
ing the rank of Brigadier General. 

_ The first active ball team regularly organ- 
ized was the Knickerbocker Club, com- 
posed of a number of young men of New 
York City who, in 1845, drew up a constitu- 
tion and a set of playing rules. It is inter- 
esting to note that in all the years since, the 
rules as then made up have not been changed 
to any great extent. 





| the early days of the game when each 
town had its local club, people could not 
understand why a team would beat a rival 
one day and shortly after suffer an ignomini- 
ous defeat by maybe the same opponent. 
This was due to the ball used. It was the 
custom of the home team to furnish the ball, 
which usually was made by the local harness- 
maker or shoemaker, and variations in size 
and weight were numerous. In addition, the 
peculiar ability of the local team was a con- 
sideration. For instance, if the home team 
was strong in its batting department while 
its rival excelled in fielding, the ball would 
very likely be made to favor hitting. While 
this would not be considered strictly ethical 
in the light of the present code of sportsman- 
ship, its general practice made it an ac- 
cepted fact. 





WHEN the National League was organ- 
ized in 1876, its founders saw that to 
secure stability and the respect of its patrons 
—as well as a means of comparing the ability 
of the club players—it would be necessary 
to have a standard ball, one which gave an 
equal chance to both teams. 

Due to his intimate knowledge of the re- 
quirements, Mr. A. G. Spalding, who had 
been the champion pitcher of the famous 
Boston teams of 1871 to 1875, inclusive, before 
he went to Chicago, was asked to make up a 
ball according to specifications adopted by 
the league. He did so, to the complete satis- 
faction of the governing officials, and from 
that day to this, every ball used in the Na- 
tional League has borne the Spalding trade 
mark, and is known as the Spalding “‘Official 
National League’’ ball. 

By the adoption of an “‘official’’ ball one 
team has just as good a chance to win—as 
far as the ball is concerned—as its opponent. 
The individual records of the players must 
be made on like conditions and a hit in St. 
Louis, therefore, has precisely the same 
standing as one made in New York, because 
the playing implements are exactly similar 
and the individual ability is the determining 
factor by which a game is won or lost. 


Every boy should 
have a copy of the 
Spalding catalog. 
Contains pictures 
and prices of 
everything for 
base ball all 
athletic sports. 
Mailed free. 


Play regular games with a 
regular team. Team play 
helps to make you expert. 


Spalding Uniforms are 
worn by the World 
Champion Senators, the 
Giants, the Yankees and 
leading professional and 
college teams in the 
United Statesand Canada. 


Spalding Uniforms are 
made in Spalding factor- 
ies, in same patterns and 
by the same workers who 
make the big league suits. 








JUNIORS’ AND BOYS’ 
UNIFORMS 


Consist of shirt, pants and cap. 
Ready-to-wear. Complete. 
Each Suit .......2.4 $5.00 


Spalding’s“ How to Pitch” 25e. 


Spalding’s“ Howto Bat”. . 25e. 


Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1925. 
ae 




















Spalding“Official National League” 


Base Ball. The Ball that made 
Base Ball........ Each, $2.00 


Spalding“Official National League” 
Junior Base Ball. Made exactly 
same as the Spalding “Official 
National League” Ball. Ea., $1.50 


Send us your name and address fora 
picture of “Babe” Ruth. No charge 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Coast Guard rescuing the crew of a 
stranded steamer 


FACT AND COMMENT 


SHYNESS is one-half desire to please, and 
one-half fear of not succeeding. 


Though speaking III of All, the Gossiper 
Would never dream that All speak Ill of 
Her. 


THE SPIRIT OF FAIR PLAY always 
leads a contestant to recognize his oppo- 
nent’s skill. 


THE “QUEEN OF QUEENS,” the girl 
chosen during recent festivities in Tunis as 
the most beautiful girl in the city, had to 
renounce her throne because of protests by 
the Mohammedan population. They ob- 
jected to her violating one of the precepts of 
the Koran by showing her face before 
crowds. 


AMERICAN SARDINES are making their 
way in the world. The quantity and value 
of sardines exported from this country last 
year showed an increase of fifty per cent 
as compared with the amount exported the 
year before. No fewer than seventy-five 
countries are now demanding our sardines 
in steadily increasing quantities. In 1921 
the factories in the United States produced 
$6,649,000 worth of canned sardines, of 
which $3,953,000 worth came from Maine 
and $2,696,000 worth from California. 


THE CUNNING COYOTE, says the an- 
nual report of the Biological Survey, 
destroys more domestic animals than any 
other single predatory beast. He is reetinne 
ingly prolific and often travels great dis- 
tances to get food. Constant work is neces- 
sary to keep him under control. In nineteen 
Western states and in several Eastern 
states the Survey, which is part of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been carry- 
ing on an organized warfare against various 
predatory animals and rodent pests that 
are injurious to agriculture. 


THE LLOYD'S OFFICE in London has an 
interesting old bell—the “‘Lutine bell,’’ as it 
is called—that rings only for misfortune. 
When the frigate Lutine went down off the 
Dutch coast in October, 1799, she had on 
board bullion to the value of more than a 
million pounds sterling, only a small part of 
which was recovered. That of course meant 
a heavy loss to the underwriters, and when 
during the diving operations the bell of the 
lost vessel was recovered it was appropri- 
ately placed in the Lloyd’s office. To this 
day the Lutine bell is rung whenever a ship 
is posted as lost. 


GOOD ADVERTISING should look not 
merely to the present but to the future. It 
must have been a_ short-sighted house 
painter that inserted the following announce- 
ment in his home newspaper: “To the Pub- 
lic: The reason why I have hitherto been 
able to do painting so much cheaper than 
anybody else is because I am a bachelor 
and do not need to make a profit for the 
maintenance of a wife and children. ’Tis now 
my duty to inform the public that this 
advantage will shortly be withdrawn, as I 
am about to be married. You will therefore 
do well to send in your orders at once for 
the old rate.” 


RUSSKOE USTYE in the Yakutsk prov- 
ince of Siberia is one of the northernmost 
settlements on the globe and beyond a 
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doubt one of the loneliest. A Russian exile 
who lived in the province for five years 
refers to his life in the settlement of six 
houses and twenty-two people as that of an 
Arctic Robinson Crusoe. He was three hun- 
dred miles from the nearest village and four 
thousand miles from the nearest railway 
station. There was of course no postal 
communication. Answers to official corre- 
spondence could be obtained from Yakutsk, 
the capital of the province, in a year and a 
half at the earliest and then only by special 


messenger. 


THE FARM CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


N discussing possible candidates for the 
vacancy at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture the ee have said 

that the President is looking not so much 
for a man who is an authority on the actual 
work of the farm as for a man who has ideas 
on the science of selling and distributing. It 
is significant too that the Agricultural Con- 
ference called by the President has recom- 
mended for the economic relief of the farm- 
ers measures wholly concerned with better 
methods of selling farm products. It is farm- 
ing as a business that occupies the imme- 
diate attention of farmers and politicians 
alike. Our farmers do not need to be told 
how to raise more. Thanks to the labors of 
the men of science and of the educators at 
Washington and in the state universities, 
American agricultural methods are highly 
and increasingly efficient. What the farmers 
need is instruction and help in finding and 
keeping profitable markets. 

The report of the Agricultural Conference, 
just made, does not advocate any of the 
specific measures for farm relief that were 
presented to Congress last year. It does not 
advise the government to finance the plans 
for widening the markets for American prod- 
ucts. For that reason it will meet some deter- 
mined opposition in Congress, where there is 
still a strong group that believes in some 
such plan as the MeNary bill for supporting 
domestic prices through government action. 
That bill failed to pass, and the recent 
course of events, which has given the wheat 
farmer a better market and rising prices 
without legislative interference of any kind, 
has still further diminished the demand for 
any such law. 

But present conditions are of course not 
permanent. This fall or next we shall face a 
different situation. The friends of the Mc- 
Nary bill mean to keep the measure alive. 
The influence of the Administration will be 
used to forestall it with bills based on the 
recommendations of the Agricultural Con- 
ference. The President would like to have 
those bills presented and passed at once, but 
there is no chance of their being enacted 
until the next session of Congress. 

Briefly, the conference recommends a 
national board to aid the farmers in working 
out and keeping up a system of codperative 
marketing and of grading and standardizing 
all agricultural products. It also asks that 
the Agricultural Credit Act be so amended 
as to permit codperative credit organizations 
to rediscount with Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be instructed to readjust 
freight rates with a view to lightening the 
burden on foodstuffs. Finally, it suggests 
that American agriculture would profit by 
more tariff protection, though it makes no 
specific recommendations on that point. 

The report does not wholly please those 
who want some immediate financial relief for 
the farmers; but most critics are ready to 
give the conference credit for sincerity and 
for recommending measures that, if adopted, 
would be of solid and permanert benefit to 


agriculture. 


THE AGE OF SUCCESS 


S we study the various phases of active 
life in the world of today we can 
hardly help noticing the advanced age 

of the men who have attained conspicuous 
success. It is especially marked in political 
life. Presidents, senators, judges are usually 
men who are well past their prime, and who 
take up the cares and labors of great offices 
when, to say the least, they cannot carry 
them with the full, unexhausted energy of 
youth. But in the professions, in business, in 
the arts, it is much the same. The heads 
that are crowned with popular reputation 
are for the most part bald or gray. 

No doubt this has always been true to 


some extent. The earlier Presidents of the 
United States were all men who were 
close to their sixtieth year when they were 
elected. General Lee was well past fifty when 
the Civil War began. Also, it is true that at 
all times and in all places mighty and singu- 
lar genius will assert itself and make its 
way. Napoleon was a great soldier and 
Kipling a great author when each was well 
under thirty. Moreover, it is to be remem- 
bered that in pursuits requiring chiefly wis- 
dom and experience the ripeness of age has 
its peculiar value; and in politics above all 
hot-headed youth may be of less utility than 
seasoned age. Finally, in considering the 
conditions of our own life today it must be 
recognized that the age of vigor and virility 
has been vastly prolonged. | wise precau- 
tions and the Seoveatios of hygiene, by 
thoughtful restraint and intelligent conser- 
vation, many men of sixty can do work 
today that two hundred years ago would 
have been thought appropriate only to 
thirty. 

Yet with all those reservations it must be 
admitted that the enormous competition at 
present prevailing in all the activities of 
American life puts the age of success far too 
high. Most men do not reach positions of the 
greatest responsibility and importance till 
they are too old for them. They do not 
achieve success till they are too old to justify 
and maintain it. The experience may be 
there, but the push and initiative are lacking 
or much diminished. 

There seems to be no remedy for the evil. 
Rather it is likely to increase. But we 
should at least learn to be more tolerant and 
patient with youth, for with all its obvious 
defects youth has a courage, a vigor, a spon- 
taneity that are prime qualities in keeping 
the world going, and that all the ripeness 
and experience of age can never wholly 


replace. 
ye 


UNDER PRESSURE 


EARLY everyone remembers with 
justifiable pride some piece of work 
that he did well under pressure. The 

fact that he did it so well was owing in part to 
the very fact that it was done under pressure. 
The combination of urgent necessity and a 
definite time limit has often a stimulatin 

effect on the mental and physical powers o 
the person who is thus challenged. Worthy 
achievements under severe pressure con- 
stitute some of the most satisfying experi- 
ences in life. They increase a man’s con- 
fidence and self-respect; they make him 
readier and more courageous to meet the 
next difficult task that may be imposed. 

But the pressure, if it is to have such a 
beneficial effect, must not be constantly 
applied in the daily routine of life. To 
concentrate day after day to the limit of 
endurance on purely mechanical tasks is 
not stimulating but deadening. The modern 
movement to liberate mechanical workers 
from the excessive daily pressure to which 
in the past they have been subjected is not 
| good humanity but good economics as 
well. 

The pressure that is most useful in 
strengthening a man’s power of accom- 
plishment is that which he exerts on himself. 
No one ever Fa made a large success of life 
who responded only to the pressure of 
circumstances or of his superiors. The 
habit of independently urging himself to 
effort and to mastery is the most valuable 
habit that a man can acquire. The people 
who have the happiest and fullest lives are 
those who on being relieved from outward 
pressure welcome the change mainly because 
it affords them opportunity to apply pressure 


from within. 


IS THERE A SECOND 
MOON? 


N the day after the recent total eclipse it 
was said that, although the event had 
occurred with what seemed to the lay 

observer praiseworthy punctuality, astrono- 
mers were agitated to discover that the moon 
was between four and five seconds late in 
arriving at the moment of totality. They were 
agitated perhaps, but not really astonished, 
for in spite of all the marvelous achieve- 
ments of mathematical astronomy you can 
never pin the moon down to absolute punc- 
tuality. It never arrives at a given point at 
the exact second at which its hitherto 
observed rate of motion leads the observer 
to expect it. 

The curious “perturbations” in the mo- 
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tion of the moon can be accounted for, say 
the astronomers, only on the supposition 
that there is some celestial body, of the 
existence of which we are as yet unaware, 
that exercises on it a slight gravitational 
pull. We can calculate the effect of the sun 
and the earth and the other planets, if need 
be, down to the twentieth decimal point; 
but there is something else at work—a tiny, 
unknown force that just succeeds in making 
our most patient calculations incorrect. 

What is that force? Astronomers think it 
must be the pull of a second moon, a body so 
small that not even our most powerful 
telescopes have revealed it; but, though they 
have never seen it, the men of science can 
calculate from its observed effects its prob- 
able size and speed and its distance from the 
earth. That is the way in which Adams and 
Leverrier discovered the planet Neptune 
eighty years ago. Uranus was observed to 
behave in a peculiar manner, as if there were 
a planet still farther out in space acting upon 
it. The two men, working independently, cal- 
culated just how large the unknown body 
must be, and just what its orbit must be in 
order to produce the observed effects. They 
turned their telescopes in the indicated 
direction—and there was Neptune! 

Now the astronomers think they can tell 
us just what sort of body this supposed 
second satellite of the earth must be. They 
say it can hardly be larger than four hun- 
dred feet in diameter, that it is approximately 
twenty-five hundred miles from the earth, 
and that it moves at such speed that it makes 
a complete revolution about the earth ever 
three hours. It is almost hopeless to manth 
for so diminutive an object, but some time 
the instrument may be constructed and the 


* conditions met that will result in some one’s 


actually seeing the tiny satellite flying 
briskly round and round the earth at a dis- 
tance no greater than that of New York 
from San Francisco. 

As for the origin of the supposed second 
moon: there are quantities of asteroids, or 
minute bits of earth stuff, drifting about in 
space. Not infrequently some of the smaller 
and nearer bits fall to the surface of the 
earth as meteors. The four-hundred-foot 
moon may have been a wandering asteroid 
the orbit of which cut the orbit of the earth 
at a moment when the earth was near 
enough to “capture” it; that is, turn it away 
from its course and set it spinning forever in 
attendance upon itself. 


_ ee 


TWO JANUARY RESCUES 


ANUARY was a cold and stormy month 
along the Atlantic coast. Gale after gale, 
snowstorm after snowstorm, swept om 

land to sea or from sea to land. One old 
sea captain reported that the whole Atlantic 
had gone mad; he had known no worse 
blows during some years of experience in 
the typhoon-swept China Sea. 

The Coast Guard was busy all the 
month. Many men and women are alive 
today only because the Coast Guard 

rformed its duty with its usual quiet 

eroism and imperturbable determination. 
Among the wrecked vessels that the howling 
storms drove relentlessly upon a lee shore 
were two naval submarines of the S class. 
The story of the rescues that the Coast 
Guard achieved in both cases has almost 
the exuberant incredibility of fiction. It 
would be incredible, perhaps, if the Coast 
Guard had not done the like so many times 
before. 

On January 12 the 8-19 ran aground off 
Nauset beach, Cape Cod, in a thick fog. 
The nearest life-saving station was five 
miles distant. Captain Walker and his crew 
launched their boat in a boiling sea and 
rowed the five miles to the scene of the 
wreck through the raging waves only to be 
— just as they reached Nauset bar. 
They righted the boat and clambered 
aboard only to be overturned again. They 
righted it once more, got finally to the 
submarine, which the waves were pounding 
to pieces, and were taking the men off when 
the cutters Acushnet and Tampa arrived in 
response to distress signals from the sub- 
marine. Then the boat’s crew rowed back 
five miles through the same high sea. 

A few days later the S-48 grounded at 
the entrance to Portsmouth Todoes New 
Hampshire. The interior of the craft was 
flooded with chlorine gas from batteries 
broken by the shock of striking upon the 
reef, and the crew had to take refuge, if 
refuge it can be called, on the narrow deck 
swept by the surges. This time the Coast 
Guard station was seven miles off. Helped by 
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soldiers from Fort Stark, the guardsmen 
dragged their boat seven ‘miles over roads 
slippery with ice or heavy with snow and in 
a temperature that was nearly or quite 
at zero. When they reached the wreck 
the heavy boat could not be oe ang 
used, and the crew launched a a" 

took five trips to bring the crew ‘ee 
submarine ashore. Many of the rate men 
were overcome by the cold—so nearly frozen 
be they had to be carried to the relief 
oat. 

If you like lively, stirring stories of 
heroism and daring, all the better because 
they are absolutely true, get some of the 
annual reports of the "old Life Saving 
Service or of the reorganized Coast Guard. 
Those volumes in sober, dark cloth are full 
of color once you open the covers. They 
will teach you what the human spirit is 
capable of when it comes face to face with 
danger and the chance to save lives that else 
must be lost. They will tell you why the 
nation is and always has been proud of its 
coast-guard service. 


ye 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


To call the attention of all, especially the 
young, to the great incidents and great men 
of our picturesque history, to awaken patriot- 
ism and to spread vital information, is the 
object of the series of notable pictures that 
under the title of Historic Milestones we are 
printing on our covers. They have attracted 
wide attention and universal praise. You 
will be interested in them all, but especially 
in the one that depicts the most significant 
episode in the history of your own state. 
Forthcoming covers show 


WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON 
Painted by Laurence Herndon 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 


Painted by Stanley M. Arthurs 


HENRY HUDSON 
Painted by Frank E. Schoonover 





RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


If you will let us have your renewal 
before your present subscription ex- 
pires, you will not only be doing us a 
great favor but will avoid the possible 
loss of some issues, for we can print 
only enough copies each week for our 
regular subscribers. Please do not let 
your name be dropped from the mail- 
ing list even temporarily. Renewal 
offers sent you a few weeks ago are still 
open, and The Companion Home 
Calendar is a gift to all renewing sub- 

scribers who ask for it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Tins British pound sterling, which has 
had an exchange value at New York 
far below par ever since the war began ten 
years ago, has climbed almost back to gh 
Its normal value in exchange is $4.868. 
1920 the pound was worth only $3.18, (Be a 
recent quotation on the New York Exchange 
was $4.793. In view of the still disordered 
condition of British industries, it is a re- 
markable financial achievement to have 
brought back the value of the pound. No 
other European country has come anywhere 
near restoring the exchange value of its 
currency in New York. 


e 


HE Senate recently passed a new bill to 

raise the pay of post-office employees 
and added to it provisions increasing the 
postal rates on certain classes of mail, in 
order to produce nearly if not quite enough 
revenue to meet the new salary scale. But 
the House of Representatives, fe yays jealous 
of its constitutional privilege of De peti 
all “money bills,” drew up a bill of its own 
that differs in some respects from the Sen- 
ate’s. How the two bills will fare in confer- 
ence and whether either can pass in the last 


crowded days of the short session is uncer- 
tain. The chances are that no bill will be 
enacted. 

9 


REPORT has reached Washington that 
the new British battleships Rodney 
and Nelson are to sacrifice part of their gun 
power in order to carry no less than eighty 
aéroplanes to serve as part of their “arma- 
ment.”’ The naval experts at Washington are 
frankly puzzled to know how the necessary 
space can be found for storing so many 
planes on a vessel that is not primarily de- 
signed as an aéroplane carrier, and they 
doubt the ability of the British battleships to 
take care of and launch successfully so large 
a squadron. The new American aéroplane 
carriers, which have been made over from 
large scout cruisers, can carry one hundred 
and fifty planes. 
ce] 


EFORE the Senate would confirm the~ 
nomination of Attorney-General Stone 
to the Supreme Court he had to appear at an 
open session of the Judiciary Committee and 
explain why the Department of Justice is 
bringing suit at Washington against Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, who was a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency on the ticket with 
Senator La Follette.. The friends of Senator 
Wheeler professed to believe that the Depart- 
ment of Justice under Mr. Stone, as well as 
under his predecessor, Mr. Daugherty, was 
engaged in what amounted to persecution of 
Mr. Wheeler. The Attorney-General appears 
to have satisfied the committee and the 
Senate that he did no more than his duty re- 
quired in presenting to the grand jury such 
evidence as had come to his attention regard- 
ing Senator Wheeler’s connection with the 
lease of certain government oil lands to a 
Montana capitalist. His nomination was 
finally confirmed. 
oJ 


HE Quebee Liquor Commission—in 

Quebec the sale of liquor is a government 
monopoly—reports sales amounting to 
more than $54,000,000 during the last three 
years. In 1924 the sales brought a profit to 
the government of $4,417,097. The figures 
show a steady increase in the use of wine and 
beer and a small decrease in the use of 
spirits. In Montreal the arrests for drunken- 
ness decreased in three years from 7008 to 
1218. In Quebec they fell from 1163 to 288. 


+o] 


HE Stockholm International Women’s 

Association and the Stockholm Peace 
Union have proposed to the Norwegian 
parliament the name of Miss Jane Addams of 
Chicago, the famous social worker and peace 
advocate, as a candidate for the Nobel peace 
prize of 1925. The prize hasnot been awarded 
for two years because the Norwegians could 
find no one whom they thought worthy of it. 


o 


FTER a long and careful trial Col. 
Charles R. Forbes, former director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, a wealthy contractor of St. Louis, were 
convicted of conspiring to defraud the gov- 
ernment in connection with the building 
of hospitals for disabled soldiers. The 
counsel for the convicted men appealed 
for a new trial and talk of carrying the case 
to the Supreme Court, but the general feeling 
is that the verdict will stand. If, as the jury 
has decided, the men are guilty of wasting or 
of stealing money the country meant to be 
used for the care and treatment of sick and 
crippled victims of the war, the punishment 
that they have received is really inadequate. 
No other misuse of public money could have 
quite the same shocking character. 


+] 


HAT was a dramatic story which came 
down from Alaska—the dog teams strug- 
gling at top speed through the biting cold 


and the heavy snows of an Arctic winter | 


across hundreds of miles of wilderness to 
carry the precious tubes of antidiphtheria 
serum to the stricken settlement at Nome. 
Drivers and dogs exhausted themselves in 
the race, fought against the roaring blizzard 
and the numbing cold and kept bravely 
on in the face of every obstacle until they had 
delivered their freight. Man sometimes 








shows cruel inhumanity to his brother man, | 
as the discouraged poet sings, but quite as | 


often—much oftener indeed—he sacrifices 
his comfort, his means and even his life for his 
fellow men. As for the dogs, when are they 
other than faithful and dutiful? 
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Teeth That Glisten 


Every boy should have them 


N the old days, teeth were more dingy 

than now. Millions of people have 
now found the way to whiter, cleaner 
teeth. You see them everywhere. 

Boys who wish to look their best 
should try this new-day method. Also 
boys who wish to better ward off troubles 
with their teeth. 


Film — your enemy 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why so many teeth are clouded. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That is why so few boys escape 
tooth decay. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
they cause many troubles. 

So that film on teeth may do endless 
damage and it causes most tooth troubles. 


And 


New methods now 


Dental science has found two ways to 
fight that film. One disintegrates the 
film. _One removes it without any harmful 
scouring. 

These discoveries have brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists the world over now 
urge all folks to adopt it. And millions 
of people in some 50 nations enjoy its 
benefits today. 





Pepsodent also protects the teeth in 
two other important ways. Modern 
research proves those things essential. 


Watch the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 


*Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 


Mark the absence of that viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days. Com- 
pare this method with the old. Then 
decide what you think best tor your 
teeth, now and in the future. 

Cut out the coupon now. 








PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by 
World’s Dental Authority 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


1659 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 








Les 4 Big et NT COMPANY 
590, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11. 


a» 10- Bey Tube of Pepsodent to 























HE—“My dear, how well 
you are looking.” 
SHE_“ That’s because I'm 


HEARING well. J’ ve 
conquered my deafness 
with an Acousticon.” 








Some folks imagine that deafness is 
merely a personal annoyance. But it 
is far more than that. It ruins the 
disposition, upsets the nerves and 
taxes the health. 


Premature old age is no unusual penalty 
paid in the name of poor hearing. And deaf- 
ness is so pitifully needless! 


Radio engineers have perfected a powerful 
little personal hearing aid—worn practically 
concealed—which immediately restores g 
hearing, even to the poorest ears. 

This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sound-send- 
ing, reproducing, and amplifying principles of 
the radio itself, with the deaf person as his 
own receiving and sending station. 


FR YF 





DEAF? A post-card will bring 
the joy of good hearing again 


FREE Ten Days’ Trial of the 
New Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. But sensitive toa 
pin drop. So powerful they pick up any sound 
the human ear can hear and deliver it clearly, 
distinctly and resonantly to the impaired 
auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a 
marvel of lightness, comfort and inconspicu- 
ousness. A joy to wear and use. We are so 
sure it will Gelight you, regardless of what 
other device you are now using, that we invite 
~ to try it 10 days without a penny of risk. 

tape to Ein through. No deposit or 
payment of any 7 Just send your name, 
address and free 5 coquent to the DICTO- 
GRAPH PRODUCTS ORPORATION, 
Dept. 1324, 220 W. 42nd Se New York City. 


The Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


The : : 
tHcousti¢os 
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DAYS FREE 
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They gave him the fat old 
toad as a watchdog 


The summer 
days flowed on, 


and the little ‘fairy 
Cittle Blue Peter tytn se gen 


Miia 
ee 


Clark Potter 
sd by Benjamin 


ITTLE Blue Peter was a tiny fairy 
who lived in a pansy bed. He 


had a wee sweet face and busy 
ways, and all the plants and flowers 
and little animals in the garden loved 
him. 

He wore.soft blue velvet suits that 
he made himself of pansy petals 
stitched with cobweb thread and wee 
thorn needles. 

Everything that was in the garden 
loved him except the cat. She would 
crouch behind the rose bush and 
watch him with her wild yellow eyes, 


+ 
APPEARANCES 


By Robert Palfrey Utter 


The zebra 1s a stand- 
ing joke; 

His skin is marked: 
like quartered 
oak, 

Rubbed down with 
wax and walnut stain 

To bring out all the natural grain. 


& & 


and the lilies and the honeysuckle and 
the bachelor’s buttons and the other 
flowers would whisper, **Look out, 
little Blue Peter! There is the cat!”’ 

“I see her,’’ he would always re- 
ply; but he did not seem to see her. 


& %& 
A QUIET-SONG 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


Quietly we'll go to sleep, 

You and I, 

You and I, 

While the flocks of starry sheep 
Pasture in the sky. 


With your crook, O Shepherd 
Moon, 
Guard your sheep, 
Guard your sheep, 
And slip down tn silver 






shoon 
on Where the children 
sre wr 
catch him’’ sleep . 
When you come to 
Pudding 


Lane 
Sing a croon, 
Sing a croon, 
Sprinkling 

dreams 

like sum- 

mer rain 
On a_ night 

in June. 


more and anes ae came closer and 
closer. 

*‘Some day she will catch him,” 
whispered the lemon lily to the scarlet 
verbena. 

Then little Blue Peter began to make 
himself a new suit, which made the 
flowers worry about him, for he _ 
his head bent over his work and could 
not watch so well. When they spoke 
to him about it, he said only, “I shall 
make my clothes very big. 

“Why? Are you growing so fast?” 
asked the Johnny-jump-up. ‘‘Are you 
thinking of turning into a giant, little 
Blue Peter?”’ 

The little fairy made no reply; he 
merely bit off his gos- 
samer thread and 
laughed a little. 

One afternoon it 
rained ; the shower came 
down sweet and cool, 
and everything in the 
garden was refreshed. 
Then the sun shone big 
and bright and warm, 
and the flowers 
sparkled as with 
diamonds. The smell 
of the earth rose in the air, and 
little Blue Peter sat down upon a 
white pebble and began to sew. 

The things in the garden all 
screamed, ‘‘Look out, little Blue 
Peter! There is the cat!”” 

But it was too late. She had been 
watching under the lilac bush, very 
close, while it stormed. She pounced; 
little Blue Peter was in her mouth. 

Then a cry went up from the 
pansies to the lilies above their 
heads and from the lilies to the 
honeysuckle and from the honeysuckle 
to the vine that covered the wall. 
“The cat has caught our little Blue 
Peter and is running away with him!" 

“Who can chase?’’ they asked and 
moaned, “‘Alas, we cannot run!”’ 

“I am too heavy; I am too slow,” 
mourned the fat old toad. 

“I am too little; I am too light,”’ 
sighed a wet butterfly. 

But some children were playing on 
the lawn. They said, ‘“There goes the 
cat! She has something in her mouth— 
something blue. Perhaps it is a bird. 
Let’s run after her!"’ 

So they chased her. Round the 
porch, across the back yard, through 
the summer house, under the fence, 
"way over to the woodpile. The cat 
crawled in, and one of the children 
said, “‘See, she has dropped it; over 
there by the edge. There she goes, out 
the other side!"’ 

Close beside the wood was a wee, 
wee blue thing, soft and limp, like 
pansy petals. One of the girls picked 
it up. 

“Just a sort of faded flower,’’ she 
decided, turning it over and over in 
her hand. ‘‘What a funny thing for a 
cat to have in her mouth!’ 

““Let’s go home,”’ they said. 
going to rain again.” 


“T see 
her’’ 


“It is 
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GRANDMOTHER’S 
TEAKETTLE 
By May Justus 


Grandmother’s teakettle 
swings on a crane, 

Crooning a ditty again 
and again. 

Never aweary nor seem- 
ing to tire, 

Grandmother’s teakettle 
sings to the fire. 


“Boil away —- boil away — boil 
away me! 

Home folks are waiting and 
wanting thetr tea.” 


Grandmother’s teakettle, homely 
and stout, 

Laughs with the funniest sputter 
and spout. 

Nothing amusing at all do I see, 

What 1s it, teakettle? Tell it to 
me. 


“Laugh away, laugh way, little 


girl, do; 
Tea time 1s coming, 1s coming 
for you.” 
The things in 
the garden 
screamed 





Grandmother’s teakettle 
long ago, 

Singing that same little song 
clear and low; 

Grandmother seems to have never 
a doubt 

W hatthe old kettle is singing about. 


SWUNG 


“Swing away, sing away, chuckle 
along— 

Just the same teakettle 
sane song!” 


 & 


Like tears the shower came down 
on the sad things in the garden. 
“Little Blue Peter has 
gone forever,’’ they 
mourned. 

‘Forever, forever,” 
echoed the little willow 
tree by the edge of the 
pond. 

But just then a wee 
green thing came hurry- 
ing through the grass. 
“Who is this?’” the blos- 
soms cried; ‘‘a new fairy 
come to visit us?’’ The 
little thing ran to the 
pansy bed and curled up 


-qust the 





“TI was cold” 
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The cat watched more and more 


under a big black velvet flower. 
Then the garden flowers laughed. 

“It is little Blue Peter himself, all 
a up in a lettuce leaf!" 

“IT was cold,’’ said little Blue Peter. 
‘The cat chewed up my suit.’’ 

“But we thought she had chewed 
you up too,”’ gasped the flowers all 
together. 

The fairy replied, ‘I made my 
clothes very big. Now, I shall start at 
once on a new suit.’ 

The garden folk begged him as he 
sewed to make it even bigger, so that 
he could wriggle out of it as easily 
again; and as the sun came out like 
laughter and flooded the place with 
sudden gold they also asked him to 
be very, very careful. They gave him 
the fat old toad as a watchdog, and 
he sat beside Peter as he worked. 
Whenever the cat so much as looked 
out the back door of the house the 
old toad would grunt: “‘The puss! 
The puss!’’ and so the cat had no 
chance at all to catch little Blue 


Peter. 
& & 
JOHNNY WINS THE 
PRIZE 


By Hilda Richmond 


OHNNY BLISS was in a peck 
of trouble. He had fallen into 
the creek while skating and had 

been soaked to the skin, and that 
was the only suit he had with him. 
He had been rolled in warm blankets 
and put to bed and Grandmother Bliss 
had brought him the best dinner that 
Johnny had ever eaten, or at least that 
is what he told Grandmother; but that 
afternoon at four o'clock was Mary 
Miller’s party, and of course, if a boy 
had no clothes to wear, he could not 

0. 

“If Johnny wasn’t as broad as he is 
long I could get him a new suit,’’ said 
Grandmother Bliss. ‘“‘If only his 
mother had sent an extra suit! But she 
thought Johnny was going to stay 
only two days, and no one knew the 
ice was so thin. Well, we'll make taffy 
and pop corn and have a party right 
here ourselves, Johnny.”’ 

Johnny bravely winked 
back the tears, but stay- 
ing in bed eating pop 
corn was not to be com- 
pared with going toa won- 
derful party. 

The news of the accident 
and Johnny's trouble flew 
round the village and be- 
fore two o'clock seven 
boys had called with coats 
that they hoped Johnny 
could squeeze into to go 
to the party. But, alas! 
Johnny was too stout for 
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HIS TEXT 


By Margaret C. Lysaght 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Is preaching today. 
“Children,” he says, 

“Let’s be happy and gay, 


“For the sky is so blue 
And the grass is so green 

It’s the loveliest morning 
That’s ever been seen.” 


 & 


every garment that was offered. 

‘T'll give a ps of one dollar to 

any boy or girl who will think of a 
way for Johnny to go to the party,” 
said Miss Ellen, the teacher of the 
second grade, when she heard of the 
difficulty. ‘“Think hard and perhaps 
someone will find a way.” 

It was a half holiday that day, and 
so everyone sat down to think of a 
way to win the dollar. No one was to 
have help from a grown person. My, 
but it was a quiet afternoon as the 
clock ticked off the minutes toward 
four o'clock when the party was to be 
held! Mamie Jones wanted to move the 
whole party to Johnny’s bedside, and 
Ruth Lawrence thought a suit could 
be had if someone drove very swiftly 
to the nearest city and back before 
four; Jay Hoskins thought the village 
tailor could make a whole new suit 
before the party came off, and Herbert 
Lane suggested that they bundle 
Johnny in a blanket and let him sit 
in a corner of the room and watch. 
There were many other suggestions. 

Just as the clock struck three 
Johnny said to Grandmother Bliss: 

“If they'd all go in dress-up clothes as 
we did last winter when I was here at 
Christmas, I could be Santa Claus 
and wear Grandfather's old suit. It 
wouldn't look funny if all the rest 
were dressed up. 

Grandmother telephoned to Miss 
Ellen, and she came t rough the snow 
with a shining dollar in her hand. 

‘The very thing I had in mind, and, 
if you had been five minutes later, I 
should have told the plan myself and 
kept the dollar. Now I must hurry 
round to help get the witches and 
elves and fairies and clowns and 
brownies ready.” 

It took little getting ready on 
Johnny’s part. The legs of the Santa 
Claus trousers were cut off and an 
extra big pillow stuffed into the front 
of the suit; the fur-trimmed great coat 
and the cap were’made ready by some 
magic stuffing in the right places. 

"You can stay there and dry all 
night if you want to,’ said Johnny to 
his suit steaming by the kitchen stove. 

‘I’m going to the party anyhow.” 

It was a wonderful party, which 
lasted until nearly eight in the eve- 
ning, and no one had a better time than 
the fat Santa Claus, who jingled his 
bells and gave the children ~ am and 
pop corn balls out of his pac 

“Isn't it odd that Johnny won the 
prize?’’ said one and another of the 
children. 

“I don’t know about that,”’ said 
Johnny. ‘“The rest of you could come 
to the party whether you thought of 
a plan for me or not, but I couldn't; so 
I had to think the hardest.”’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


TRY AND DO IT 
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1. A fresh-water fish 

5. A round piece of timber 
8. A part of Turkey 

. A city in Louisiana 

. To penetrate 

. Royal Engineers 

. Covet 

. Ages 

. Each (abbr.) 

20. Prefix meaning ‘‘three”’ 
. Form of the verb “‘to be” 
. Reality 

. Inlets 

. Upon 

3. Increase 

. A plural ending 

. Grooves 

. On the sheltered side of a ship 
. Our country 

. To gratify 

. A continent 

. Beginners 

. Enough (arch.) 


. Bearded 
VERTICAL 


The fruit of the cypress 

God of the sun 

Pillage 

A disciple 

The head of a family 
Familiar name for a member of the family 
Laments 

Symbol for an element 

. Division of the United States 
. Oppressive 

. An ancient Egyptian king 

. To brag 

. Disentangle 

. A definite article 

. Crystallized water 

27. A garment worn by Mohammedans 
. Stratagem 

Pomp 

. A plane surface 

. Free from constraint 

. Ultra vires (abbr.) 

3}. Occident (abbr.) 

38. Expressing negation 


Oho 
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39. A point of the compass 
e 9 
1. CHARADE 


My first is never, never old, 
And yet in time it comes to be. 
My second’s never, never lost— 
Because it’s always found, you see. 
My third the sailor watches for, 
Though folks on land are well supplied. 
My whole’s an island in the north, 

An island large and wide. 


2. A NATURAL CREATION AND 
SOME OF ITS PARTS 


(1) 


BUEN ois re 


(6) 


I have a 1-2 growing in the 3-4, holding 
fast with its 5-6. Its 9-10 is covered with very 
rough 11-12, and there is a bunch of 7-8 in its 
extreme 13-14. Can you fill in this word puzzle? 
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EAD OVER the invitation carefully 
again. It doesn’t say a word about 
Nabisco and ice-cream—it doesn’t need to. 
For Nabisco and ice-cream are two things 
you just know you will find at the party. 
They are just as certain as fresh, neat dresses 
and clean collars. 


With its two crisp wafers enclosing a 


What is a party without 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers? 
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delightfully flavored creamy center, Nabisco 
is a delicious treat and a nourishing one 
too; like all the products baked by “Uneeda 
Bakers” it contains only pure and whole- 
some ingredients. 


Remind your mother to get a supply of 
these famous sugar wafers to serve at vour 
next party. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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Buy Indiana Chicks 


From selected, bred-to-lay flocks of pure 
bred fowls on free range. 100% Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. Postpaid. $10 Per 100 and 

horns, 50, $7; 100, $13. Rocks, 
Reds, Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, $15. 10 other 
best varieties. Ref. Lincoln Trust Co. Get 
Free Catalog. 


THE INDIANA HATCHERIES 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Box D 


ONE MILLION 


INSPECTED “GOOD LUC 
QUALITY CHICKS. All best, 
most beautiful breeds, 10c & up. 





BIG pe Gane rw Sy ARs © BOOK 


th ral colors. 

N i w fall ofa TGR CHICKS, how t0 

} make BIG MONEY with Poultry, full 
ices, etc., sent free 


t J 
mr caliaaer Ha a cheries, Hee, 


AOOKE is JUST-RITE Chicks vomit 


£2 popular breeds, Sigh 20 rare 
om live arrival ‘awa Postage Paid 
ive 
with each order. 














the most critical period. Get 
and full particuiars at once. 
Globe Hatchery, Box 23. Berne, Ind. 


REAL QUALITY BABY cHIX 

horns, 50, $7; 100, sis; 500, = 

Minoreas, 50, $8: $15; 

| 100, $11: 1000, $100. 100% ‘Live’ Delivery 

i y Guaranteed. Postpaid. Reference: First Na- 
tional Bank. Write to-day for free Catalog. 

QUALITY CHICK HATCHERY, Dept. E, Wauseon, Ohio 


MODERN CHICKS 
Hatched from pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks, 
inspected by expert, holding O.S. U. Certificate. 
Old customers taking large —— of produc- 
tion. Postpaid, 100% live delivery. Low prices. 
All leading varle eties. Free Circular. 
MODERN HATCHERY, Box 43, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 

From select, pure bred, 


g Champion Chicks £10™ select, pure bred, 

Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, ete.— Post- 
100% Live Delivery. $11 per 100 and 
t Catalog and ‘‘ How to Raise Them 


Ge 
Free. Bank Reference. 
Carter’s Chickery, Box 41, Eldorado, Ill. 
CHICKS From nus } puneheed pear eying 
flocks. , Buff 
100, $13. Parves teen Re’ * Reds, ests 
Buff and Wh An andot, Butt ‘Rocks, 100: $16. 
ve delivery guaranteed. Bank 


Flake latchery, Box 27, Kirkersville, O. 








BABY ca at price of 
icks. Leg- 

















Postpaid. 100% 
reference. Circul. 
| Kirkersville 
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Natural vigor, early maturity, the im- 
ulse to lay — these qualities have been 

eal into Pine Tree Day Olds through 

generations of skillful breeding. 


Baby Chick Book Free 


Explains methods which 
have made our Hatchery 
an outstanding success. 
Gives safe arrival guaran- 
tee. e ote bed-rock 


qu 
prices on quality Chicks. 
Write us today. 


PINE TREE HATCHERY 
Box C Stockton, N. J. 


Member 
Int'l Baby Chick Ass'n 











BABY CHICKS 
FROM 200-EGG HENS 

ee Lae winter laying, farm raised, matured stock 

Cc. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, ite 
, ts, Vwhite Wyandottes, Minorcas, White Orping- 
tons, ‘Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, Pekin Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching 
eggs, #8 per 100 up. Circular free. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood, 














CHIX $10 per 100 and up. From heavy laying, 
Selected, inspected, culled, i bred 
flocks. 100% Live Arrival. Postpaid. Br. 
and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 50, $7; lon "$13; 
500, $62. rred Rocks, Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15: 












500, wea To. other breeds. Mixed Chicks, 500, ») r 
$52; 1000, $100. Fine Color Plate Catalog Free. 
THE ARCHBOLD HATCHERY, INC., Box 26, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 
Vi GENEVA QUALITY 
20 varieties, Heavy Layin 
CHICKS Strains. Lowest Prices. tea 
"A live delivery. Free catalog now. Bank reference. 
GENEVA HATCHERY. Box 17, Geneva, Ind. 
— — My Pure Blood 
GCS ce i a ies oa 









Buff 
whi ite. Ww Lae t ae oe ine fo 
_Mary Maude arms, Boxy6 » Portland, ind. 





SUNBEAM CHICKS. For many years our 
“SUNBE. EAMS" have eves the best of satisfac- 

tion to our t s. They will 

— ou. All leading om Postpaid and 
live delivery teed. $10 per 100 and up. 

New circular Bank Reference. 

Sunbeam Hatchery, Box C-58, Findlay, Ohio 














Pure bred, yeeros, healthy. NONE BET- 
TER. Rocks, Leghorns, W yandottes, 
Anconas, etc. Rect $10 per 100 = Dp eS 
Delivery guai 


‘uaranteed. Fine free catal: 
ATHENS CHICK HATC HERY, Box 34, Athens, Ohio 




























































































































HIMSELF 


By Marion Mallette Thornton 
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Ah, Sheila ts smilin’ 

So sweet an’ beguilin’, 

There's never a sight in the world half so fair; 

So happy I’m feelin’, 

For Sheila is kneelin’ 

By a little white crib—the world’s centre is there! 

His father an’ mother— 

Ourselves an’ no other— 

Know well why the blue of the sky is so dim, 

The flowers are failin’, 

The rosy dawn palin’; 

They're all in the pink cheeks an’ blue eyes of 
him. 


His first Christmas mornin’ — 

I give you fair warnin’ 

The fairies have touched him, the winsome wee 
1 


Your heart you'll be losin’ 
Without any choosin’; : : 
Like Sheila’s an’ mine "twill be there with Himself 
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THEY CALLED THE SERVICE OFF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL secretary tells of an 

A interesting experience that he had on one 

of his field trips. One Saturday late in the 

fall he attended a Sunday-school convention in 

a prairie town. The sessions extended into the 

evening. To reach his engagement for Sunday 
he should have to motor one hundred miles. 

A young farmer cheerfully offered to take 
him in his small car. As soon as the evening 
service was concluded they started and drove 
all night. It was dark and rainy, and the roads 
were bad, but the young fellow didn’t seem to 
mind at all. 

They reached their destination at breakfast 
time, tired but looking expectantly forward to 
the public worship. Shortly after the morning 
meal the telephone rang, and a message came 
from the superintendent of the local Sunday 
school; he said that because of the rain and the 
bad roads they had decided to omit the services. 

The young farmer was much disappointed, 
and he could not understand why those folks 
should be afraid of rain and mud; few of them 
lived more than two or three miles from the 
church, and all had automobiles or horses. It 
seemed to him that a little determination would 
have filled the pews; but unfortunately they 
exaggerated the difficulties and allowed their 
fears to conquer. 

Whether we meet with success or failure in 
our ordinary tasks or in our church work de- 
pends largely on our attitude toward the duties 
that face us. Consider the attitude of the young 
farmer on the evening of the convention; a 
hundred miles of hard driving lay before him, 
but he made light of the task and did-it cheer- 


fully. 
o 9 
HILLTOP OR NOOK IN THE 
VALLEY 


“Good old Flo!” she said as Teresa re- 
turned from escorting her to the gate. 

“It’s nice to see that comfortable round 
countenance of hers again, though I never 
really knew her very well. I thought you didn’t 
either, Terry; to tell the truth, I had an idea 
you hadn’t much use for her at all because Lily 
was intimate with her; now Lil has married and 
gone off to the ends of the earth I’d hardly 
have expected to find you two so chummy. That 
is, unless Lil bequeathed her to you; it would 
be just like her to!” 

“You guessed it the first time,”’ Teresa ac- 
knowledged with a laugh. “That's precisely 
what Lily did, and I couldn’t refuse her any- 
thing when she was leaving for good, and we 
both had teary lashes and pink noses and soft 
hearts. She said—you know how Lily always 
did mix metaphors, poor dear!—that Flora 
wasn’t appreciated because she was slow and 
shy and a bit prosaic, but that she was a dia- 
mond in the husk, and you only had to peel her 
to find the sweetest sort of kernel inside.” 

Sibyl laughed. ‘‘And have you peeled her, 
and does she taste good? Or are you still crack- 
ing your loyal teeth on an undesired diamond 
because you promised?” 

“‘She’s a diamond and a dear, and she’d have 
been my friend long ago if I hadn’t been an 
intellectual snob," decla’ Teresa warmly. 

“Then I suppose I was a snob too,” said 
Sibyl. “I’ve a sort of recollection we used to dub 
her the Dormouse. Or was it the Guinea Pig? 
Yes, ‘Lily's Pet Guinea Pig’; that was it, be- 
cause she was so tame and plump and un- 
interesting.” 

Teresa's hands flew to her cheeks, over which 
a hot blush swept. ‘Did we ever? Oh! I’d for- 
gotten that! How could we! She isn’t guinea- 
piggish a bit; she never was. Only—it’s hard to 


G coc arrived just as Flora was leaving. 
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put it exactly—of course we cared for a lot of 
pee she didn’t appreciate very well—books 
pictures and what was going on in the 
manne 8 In art all Flo really likes is pictures of 
cherubs or kittens or a sunset with a windmill; 
and her taste in literature runs mostly to love 
stories, perfectly wholesome, but always — 
too sweet and with a happy ending; and she 
hates newspapers and—”’ 
“But, Terry, I thought you wanted to prove 
she isn’t stupid, and you're proving she is!” 
“No. For she’s no fool and has excellent 
common sense, which isn’t so common as it’s 
called; and if she’s prosaic and doesn’t respond 
to art and letters, still she has “~~ 
a-plenty in dealing with her friends. She has a 
more sympathetic understanding than most of 
the clever people I know. Indeed she has. When 
I had my long sickness she was a wonder. She 
never bored me or tired me, and she always 
divined just the right things to tell me and even 
to read aloud to me, books she’d have hated for 
herself. I had lots of time to think then, Sib, 
and I decided it’s like this: There are three 
kinds of minds, not counting fools. There are 
hilltop minds, which must always live with a 
grand panorama spread before them; and there 
are ledge-on-the-lee-slope minds, not so windy 
and more comfortable, but with a view; and 
there are nook-in-the-valley minds, flowery and 
bowery and cottagy and cosy, but which don’t 
see beyond the turn of the except when 
they come out and climb something on pur- 
pose.” 

“And Flora has a nook-in-the-valley mind? 
H’m. It doesn’t sound unattractive. But do the 
nook dwellers really ever emerge and climb at 
all? Can they?” 

“Not all, 1 suppose. But some can. Flora can. 
Not like a mountaineer maybe; but she can 
scramble pretty well when sympathy or duty 
beckons. She topped some pretty rocky literary 
knolls to help me when I was sick; and as for 
current events—why, when there’s an election 

pending she goes at politics with her intellectual 
sleeves rolled up, as if they were house clean- 
in 

“Sometimes they are, and oftener they ought 
to be,’’ said Sibyl dryly. ‘“‘Well, I’ll retract the 
Guinea Pig. Ask me to tea with "Flora sometime 
soon—will you?—and let me get acquainted.” 


°° 


DATES IN WORDS 


EARS ago people with enough cleverness 
Y made up what are known as chronograms. 
A chronogram is a phrase or a sentence in 
which the Roman numeral letters, when added 
together, form a date. The puzzle consists in 
taking some date, such as 1666,—which can be 
written in Roman numerals thus: MDCLVVVI, 
M for 1000, D for 500, C for 100, L for 50, two 
V’s for 10, although X usually stands for 10, 
and VI for 5 and 1, or 6,—and using the letters 
of it to form a sentence. It is not easy to do 
when you remember that to be a perfect chron- 
ogram every numeral letter—that is, I, C, D, 
M, V or X—must be used in forming the date. 
The year 1666, as the first example, is thus 
hidden in the following chronogram: ‘Lord, 
have mercie upon us.’’ The Romans often wrote 
the capital letter U as a V, so that this chrono- 
gram when written to emphasize the hidden 
date becomes: ‘‘LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs.” 
Taking out the numeral letters, LDV MCIVV, 
it will be seen that, rearranged as described 
above, they make the date 1666. That was the 
year in which a serious naval battle was ex- 
pected between the English and the Dutch, and 
on a pamphlet announcing a national fast day 
that inscription was printed in place of the date. 
Chronograms occur in several different lan- 
guages, perhaps chiefly in Latin. They are 
often seen on old tombstones, giving the date of 
death. Sometimes they have been placed on 
medals, as on a legendary one struck to com- 
memorate victories of Gustavus Adolphus in 
the Thirty Years’ War in Europe, during the 
seventeenth century; it bore the words: “Christ 
vs dux ergo Triumphus.’’ Or, emphasizing the 
numeral letters by capitalizing them: ‘‘ChrIst 
Vs DVX ergo trIVMphVs.”" Taking out the 
date letters, CIVDVXIVMV\, and placing them 
in the proper order, the date becomes 1632. 
entrancing a game was this making of 
chronograms that several men devoted almost 
their whole lives to it. A Belgian priest pre- 
pared a book, published in 1658, in which every 
single line of the text formed a chronogram of 
the date of publication! To rival that another 
priest set about preparing a volume of poems 
containing no fewer than 2068 lines of poetry 
rimed in couplet and making good sense, 
every last line of which was a correct chrono- 
gram of the date of his bbok—1660 
Not many years ago a man in search of an 
unusual hobby conceived the notion of collect- 
ing chronograms. He finally published a collec- 
tion of 5137 examples in many languages, 
ranging from the year 1208 down to modern 
times. This man, having studied so many 
chronograms, certainly should have known 
something about writing them. To show that 
he could write them he included several original 
ones in the book of them that he published; 
among them is this one on the last page: 
“CoVrteoVs reaDer, I fInIsh with thIs 
ChronograM; be the year It InVoLVes happy 
to Vs both: fareweLL.”’ What is the year? 
The peculiar coincidence of chronograms is 
often used to play upon the superstitions of 
people. In the title of the Duke of Buckingham, 
which may be written “George IVs Dux 


” 


Buckinghami,’”’ the numeral letters form the 
date of Buckingham’s murder, thus: ‘‘George 
IVs DVX bVCkInghaMI.”’ When they are 
taken out and rearranged they become MDC- 
XVVVIII, or 1628. 
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EDISON’S BREAKFAST 
we so many other hard thinkers, Mr. 


Edison is an absent-minded man, and, as 

might be expected from one who — 
goes for several days with almost no sleep, 
sleeps easily and soundly when the + adie 
comes. The following amusing story, which 
illustrates the truth of these general remarks, 
is told by Mr. F. A. Jones in his book on Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison. . 

While Edison was experimenting tirelessly 
on his newly-invented idea for incandescent 
electric lighting he had been up several nights 
in succession and was almost worn out. So he 
entered one of the workrooms at four o'clock 
in the morning—he had left instructions to be 
called at nine when breakfast was to be brought 
to him—and was soon locked in profound 
slumber. 

Meanwhile one of his coworkers—Mr. 
Bachelor, I believe—had arranged to have 
breakfast in the same room at half past eight 
o’clock, and when he came in and saw the in- 
ventor peacefully taking a much-needed rest 
he decided to play a joke on him. So, mpm: 
from the young man who brought in his meal 
that Edison’s breakfast would be ready at nine, 
at which time he, the young man, would rouse 
the “‘boss,’’ Bachelor leisurely proceeded with 
his meal and read the paper. 

At nine o'clock the assistant entered to 
awaken his master. After a good deal of shak- 
ing and pummelling—for Mr. Edison when he 
sleeps sleeps heavily—the “old man’ got up 
and sat down to the table to await the coming 
of his breakfast, which the youth declared was 
on the way. It took a few minutes, however, 
and during the interval the inventor was so 
sleepy that he dozed off again. Then when it 
finally did arrive Bachelor quietly appropriated 
it and put in its place the débris of his own 
meal. A moment later Edison awoke, gazed at 
the fragments before him, looked into the 
empty cup, thought a moment, and then, tak- 
ing out a cigar, lit it and proceeded to enjoy 
his usual after-meal smoke, quite content in 
the belief that he had eaten his breakfast and 
forgotten all about it. 

When his coworker enlightened him he 
grinned and merely remarked, ‘Well, that’s 
one on me’’—a favorite expression of his. Then 
he proceeded to do good justice to a subStan- 
tial ‘meal. He afterwards declared that, though 
it never occurred to him that he hadn’t eaten 
anything, he certainly had an inward feeling 
that he could have done with another breakfast. 
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A UNIQUE BIBLE 


UNIQUE Bible, written and illustrated 
throughout with pen and ink by 1607 
persons, whose signatures appear at the 

bottom of its pages, has recently been com- 
pleted at Portland, Maine, under the auspices 
of the Bible Society of that state. Bound in 
cowhide, measuring twenty-three inches by 
twenty-nine by four and one-half and weighing 
eighty-eight and one-half pounds, it contains 
more than thirteen hundred pages. The pages 
are twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, and 














A contrast in size: one of the smallest Bibles 
resting on one of the largest 


there are fifty-five ruled lines to each; making 
it occupied from June, 1923, to July, 1924. No 
person copied more than one page; and, since 
most of the sheets had to be arranged for sep- 
arately, a large amount of interviewing and 
correspondence was necessary. 

Although it was originally intended to be 
written by Maine people only, interest in it so 
increased that the idea was modified. The con- 
tributors come from every walk of life. They 
come from almost every Maine town and plan- 
tation and from dozens of other states, from 
India, China, Japan and other countries of the 
Far East, from nearly every part of Europe and 
from many of the Latin nations of the New 
World. They include Protestants and Roman 
Catholics; and among them are a Jewish rabbi 
and a Greek Catholic priest. The first five 
writers were grandsons and a dean cont of 
founders of the Bible Society. Descendants of 
people prominent in state history appear. The 
oldest contributor is a woman who has passed 
her ninety-first birthday; the youngest is a 
girl between six and seven years old. Among 
the number are a former governor of Maine and 
a life prisoner in the penitentiary; a college 
president and a mature man whose schooling 
was limited to a few weeks; a millionaire and an 
insolvent debtor. The Book of Ruth was tran- 
scribed by girls of that name. Students at col- 
leges, normal schools, academies and other 
state institutions are largely represented. 
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The purpose of the work is to emphasize the 
importance of the Scriptures and to call atten- 
tion to the efforts of the Maine Bible Society. 
Striking features of the book are fine pen-and- 
ink illustrations and maps, many of them done 
by young people. Not one word or sign is 
printed with type. The different pages express 
the personality of their writers; the penman- 
ship varies from old English script to mere 
childish scrawl. 

The tiny book shown in the picture on top 
of the great Bible is the smallest printed Bible 
in existence; it weighs only one-half ounce. 
Two thousand eight hundred and thirty-two of 
them would be necessary to equal the weight of 
the massive volume on which it rests. 
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“BOB WHITE”? AND HIS FAMILY 


HE recent account in The Companion of a 

male quail that took care of a family of 

little ones brings to the mind of a Missouri 
reader a similar incident within his own obser- 
vation. While living on the farm about the year 
1900, he writes, I was cutting hay with a mow- 
ing machine and saw a movement in the hay 
behind the sickle. I got off to investigate and 
found that the machine had decapitated a 
mother quail sitting on sixteen eggs. I was 
much distressed about it, but of course could 
do nothing to repair the damage. I placed some 
brush round the nest to keep the crows from 
finding it and finished my cutting. 

After raking up the hay I did not pass that 
way again for a few days, and when I did I 
naturally looked to see if the crows had robbed 
the nest. I was much astonished to find the 
male bird, or, as we say here, ‘‘Bob White,” 
sitting on the nest. For sev eral days I passed 
there frequently to watch results and in per- 
haps two weeks found the nest full of empty 
eggshells. Many times during the rest of the 
summer I saw ‘Mister Bob” with his family 
until they grew so large I could no longer dis- 
tinguish the father from the children. 

During the entire hunting season I did not 
fire a shot at quails in that part of the field or 
suffer anyone else to hunt there. 

I have also seen a young red squirrel that had 
in some way fallen out of a nest picked up and 
placed among a litter of small kittens, where 
the mother cat reared it with the rest until it 
was large er.ough to take care of itself. 
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FROZEN FIRE! 


CONNECTICUT correspondent writes 
us: Reading in The Companion recently 
of a Vermonter who invented a flying 

machine with which he flew from the top of a 
high mountain and landed on a rock with such 
force that he drove his feet into the ledge clear 
up to his hips and again a little later of a West- 
erner who sawed a sleeping gray squirrel in two 
one winter’s day without waking him reminds 
me of a story told by my grandfather. He lived 
in a very bleak corner of Connecticut in the 
early days when fireplaces were the only means 
of heating. It seemed impossible for him to 
warm the house. At last he became desperate, 
and, going into the cellar where there was a 
large fireplace, he packed it full with several 
cords of good hard wood, set it all afire and 
then went upstairs to bed. 

The next morning he got up early, hoping to 
find the house warm, but the rooms were as 
cold as ever; so he went out of doors to see if 
smoke were coming out of the chimney. To his 
amazement he saw the flames standing up out 
of the chimney four or five feet high, frozen solid! 
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AN INTELLIGENT MAN, THE 
GENERAL 


writes a contributor, recently recorded 

that he was deeply impressed by the 
rations that the infantrymen used in the army 
of Gen. Joaquin Terrasas of Mexico when 
he was fighting old Chief Victorio of the 
Apaches in Mexico and Texas in 1880. While 
on the march each man carried a little canvas 
bag that held about a quart of ground parched 
corn sweetened with a little sugar. A table- 
spoonful of the mixture stirred into a pint cup 
of water made a good meal, and on that ration 
the men were well and strong and, because 
they traveled light, capable of taking long 
forced marches through rough and difficult 
country. It shows what an intelligent man the 
great general was. 


A SERGEANT of the Texas Rangers, 
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HERE’S A DARING FELLOW! 
OME time ago a man in Glasgow was 
charged with stealing a herring barrel. 
After the charge had been proved the 
accuser thus addressed the magistrate: 
, Sir Bailie, the man at the bar is a 
ps... rogue; the stealing of the barrel is nae- 
thing to some of his tricks. He stole my sign- 
board last pe oand what does Your Honor 

think he did wi't 

“That would * hard for me to say,’’ the 
magistrate replied. 

“Weel, sir, I'll tell ye,’’ said the witness. 
“He brought it into my ain shop, wi’ my ain 
name on’t, and offered to sell me’t, as he said 
he thought it would be of mair use to me than 
to onybody else.”’ 
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N YASSA GIRAFFES 


t 52 different scarce stamps, 
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FENNELL STAMP COMPANY, Dept. Y, St. Louis, Mo. 
100 "stu" FREE 
STAMPS 
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CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a collector who has acquired as many as 
a thousand varieties of postage stamps 
is likely to find when he looks them over that 
many of them are so torn or creased or so 
heavily cancelled or otherwise dam.ged as 
to be almost valueless. It is then time for him 
to consider discarding such poor stamps as 
fast as he can find better copies to take their 
places. 

It should be kept in mind that when the 
American standard catalogue lists a certain 
stamp at ten cents it means that the value 
of the stamp to a collector is ten cents and no 
more even if the stamp is in g condition. 
If it is torn or badly defaced with cancelling 
ink, or if the perforations are too close or 
too much of the stamp itself has been cut 
away, it is worth much less. 

Every collector of course saves his duplicates 
to exchange them for other varieties. But it 
isa good plan for the amateur before he makes 
any ‘‘swaps’” to examine all the stamps in 
his album to see which of them are in g 
condition. He should sort out all his duplicates, 
put all of one kind together, choose the spec- 
imen of each kind that is in the best condition 
and compare them one by one with similar 
stamps already in the album. He will 
astonished to see how many duplicates he can 
find that are in better condition than the 
similar specimens in his album! By keeping 
only the best he improves both the value and 
the appearance of his collection. If another 
collector has duplicates that you already have, 
but that are in better condition than yours, 
exchange some of your own duplicates for his 
better specimens. If you follow this plan, 
your album will by and by contain only such 
adhesives as are nearly perfect, which is the 
goal of the experienced. 
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St non | sine in Soviet Russia is ham- 
pered by peculiar restrictions. Collectors 
are forbidden to send postage stamps out 
of the country except through the Government 
Philatelic Department, and then only for 
exchange and not for sale. 

Stamp dealing in Russia today is a govern- 
mental monopoly. The Philatelic Department 
has issued a catalogue and price list indicating 
which stamps have been officially distributed 
by past and present Russian postal depart- 
ments. Stamps that were issued by revolu- 
tionary groups opposed to the soviets are not 
recognized in the catalogue, notwithstanding 
that collectors elsewhere in the world are 
glad to get them. 

The soviet administration has had all the 
post-office archives throughout Russia searched 
for obsolete stocks of provisional and defin- 
itive issues, and all that have been found 
have been taken to Moscow, where the 
Philatelic Department sells them. That 
agency has official representatives in various 
foreign countries. Russians who desire to sell 
their collections may do so at the Philatelic 
Department, or the agency will sell the stamps 
on commission. 

Meanwhile there are reports that the 
soviet authorities have confiscated valuable 
collections. The government has denied it, 
but it is known that the Greek owner of a 
celebrated collection of Russian stamps 
recently refused to send his collection to 
Moscow to be displayed at a philatelic exhibit 
arranged by the Russian government. 
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RANCE will hold this spring the Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Decorative and Modern 
Industrial Art; it did not wait until the opening 
of the affair to advertise it by means of postage 
stamps. Late in 1924 the French postal ad- 
ministration began to issue a series of com- 
memorative stamps, the first of which to appear 
are the 25-centime, claret, and the 75-centime, 
ultramarine and green. The inscriptions in- 
clude * ‘Exposition Internationale’”’ across the 
top, ‘‘Des Arts” and ‘‘Paris—1925” in the lower 
left-hand corner, and “‘Decoratifs Modernes” 
in the lower right-hand corner. It is officially 
one of the first series of postage stamps of 1925, 
begun in the preceding year because France de- 
sired to advertise the exhibition internationally. 
As it was planned to distribute millions of the 
stamps, the supply will probably meet all the 
needs of collectors. 

The design on the 25- and 75-centime stamps 
shows a pottery worker examining a vase that 
stands balanced against his left hand. It won 
for the artist, named Becker, a prize of four 
thousand francs. The second-prize design, which 
appears on a stamp of another denomination, 
is an allegory of Light and Liberty. The de- 
sign that won the third award shows two horns 
of plenty and masses of laurel. The fourth pre- 
sents the chanticleer, the emblem of France. 

The issuing of stamps in connection with the 
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art exhibition does not end with the four de- 
signs mentioned. While the exhibition is in 
progress during late April and early May an 
international stamp exhibition will be held in 
Paris, and France = issue a special commem- 
orative stamp that will be g for postage. 
During the past few years the French govern- 
ment has been selling at a series of auctions the 
world-famous collection of the late Baron von 
Ferrary—rarities that France sequestered when 
during the Great War Ferrary died and be- 
queathed them to the Berlin Postal Museum. 


Through the sales France has realized approx- | 


imately twenty million francs, which will be 
applied against the German reparations ac- 
count. 

Since the French postal administration has 
come to take a lively interest in stamp collect- 
ing, a proposal that a special stamp be issued to 
mark the Paris philatelic exhibition met with 
official favor—especially when French collec- 
tors and dealers oversubscribed a guaranty 
fund of one hundred thousand franes suggested 
by the government. 

By an official decree signed last October, the 
art-exhibition series of stamps will be good 
for postage until October 31, 1925. The 25- 
centime value was placed on sale at French 
post offices on December 8, 1924. 
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|B per MARK has a new and probably unique 
series—10 ore, green, 15 ore, violet, 20 dre, 
brown—issued late in 1924 to commemorate the 
passing of three hundred years since the Danish 
postal service was organized on December 24, 
1624, when King Christian IV was ruler. 

As was to be expected, the stamps bear 
the dates 1624 and 1924. There are three 
stamps in each of two sets. The portrait of 
King Christian IV appears on the stamps of 
one set and a picture of the present monarch, 
King Christian X, on those of the second set. 
The two sets provide twelve distinct varieties 
instead of the six that had been expected. By 
an arrangement that is new in stamp collecting 
each sheet of one hundred stamps contains 
twenty-five blocks of four stamps each. Each 
block carries two portraits of each of the rulers. 
The two upper stamps of a block show the 
heads of King Christian X and King Christian 
IV facing each other, with the Christian X look- 
ing toward the right and the Christian IV look- 
ing toward the left, and each portrait has a 
stamp to itself. In the two lower stamps of a 
block the head of Christian IV is on the left- 
hand stamp and faces toward the right, and the 
head of King Christian X is on the right-hand 
stamp and faces toward the left. In other words, 
the two monarchs face each other on every hor- 
izontal pair of stamps, but in each intervening 
row the direction of the heads is reve 
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RIANGULAR stamps have been popular 

with collectors ever since the famous Cape 
of Good Hope series appeared. But because 
stamps of that shape are somewhat clumsy 
to handle, postal officials have been less en- 
thusiastic about them, and only a few trian- 
gular stamps have been issued. That adds 
interest to the announcement that Nyassa 
has put forth a series of triangular postage- 
due stamps. Values, colors and designs are } 
centavo, green, and 1 centavo, gray, giraffe; 
2 centavos, lake, and 3 centavos, orange, 
zebra; 5 centavos, sepia, 6 centavos, brown, 
and 10 centavos, purple, fifteenth-century ship; 
20 centavos, lake, and 50 centavos, gray-black, 
portrait of Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navi- 
gator. 
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HEN the Universal Postal Union held its 

eighth congress in Stockholm last summer 
it made various new rulings in respect to 
postage on different classes of international 
correspondence. As a result some countries will 
issue stamps of new values and others will 
change the colors of their issues. 

For example, Latvia has begun to distribute a 
set that contains three values not hitherto 
used: 5 santims, 15 santims and 25 santims. 

The designs of the new Latvian series relieve 
the monotony of the current stamps with their 
invariable coat-of-arms. The designs include a 
map of the republic, portraits of noted men and 
views of Riga, Libau, Mitau and other cities. 


e 

AFTER. the fall of Rome during the military 

activities of 1849 Giuseppe Garibaldi, the 
Italian patriot, left the city at the head of four 
thousand volunteers with the idea of joining the 
defenders at Venice. He retreated through cen- 
tral Italy pursued by the armies of Austria, 

ce, Spain and Naples, and finally arrived 
with diminished forces at San Marino. That 
was seventy-five years ago. In commemoration 
of that arrival San Marino is issuing a series of 
five postage stamps. 


Now You Can Get Your 
New Modern Album 


A new one of the Modern Album is now on 
sale. Stamp dealers we have it in stock. 
This edition is bigger than ev ever before. It has 
been thoroughly re-edited to provide spaces for 
new issues, and is complete up to date of going to 


press. 

This is the most popular and most satisfactory 
album ever designed for the young beginning col- 
lector. More than 300 pages, of high quality paper, 
with spaces for more than 12,000 a and illus- 
trations of more than 3000 stamp design 

If by any chance your dealer hasn't this new 
Modern we will send it to you direct upon receipt of 
price plus forwarding charges. 

Bound in Red Cloth 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 





Have You Sent for the SCOTT 
SEALD Free Price List? 
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HOW A BROADCASTING STATION IS RUN 
By Herbert D. Miller, formerly Broadcasting Director of WGI 


casting is mysterious and wonderful. Even 

to an electrical engineer who can explain 
how the human voice and music can cause ether 
vibrations to pass through space at the speed of 
light the phenomenon is still marvelous. Yet 
nowadays we take it for granted; we devote 
our attention to the programmes and to con- 
sidering what will be done with broadcasting 
and who will pay for it. 

At present broadcasting is paid for by the 
institutions that operate stations. The advertis- 
ing derived from it is so great that they will 
continue to pay for it for a long time, certainly 
until artists have to be paid for their services— 
and that time is not in sight yet. The cost of 
installing and maintaining a station, though 
great, is no more, and often much less, than is 
appropriated by business concerns for advertis- 
ing in other ways. The listening public will not 
pay for broadcasting so long as private institu- 
tions operate stations as well as they do today. 

The great host of listeners-in control the poli- 
cies of broadcasting stations; they decide what 
shall be broadcast. They write to stations ex- 
pressing their preferences, and the director of a 
station arranges his programme to please the 
majority. But a director has also to remembe 
that his firm is operating the station as a means 
of creating good will with people who might 
buy the goods or services that it sells. If high- 
priced receiving apparatus be the goods in 
question, his programme must appeal to people 


v ‘HERE is no question that radio broad- 


Letters from Listeners 


with lots-of money. If the firm manufactures a 
product that is sold all over the country, he 
must use more power and send the programmes 
farther than he should have to send them if 
his firm were selling dress goods from a local 
dry goods store. 

Next time you listen in on a particular broad- 
cast notice whether you like the general run of 
programmes from that station. Consider what 
goods the company operating it has for sale and 
see whether the programmes correspond with 
the quality of goods offered. Think whether 
that firm’s business is local or national and 
whether the power used corresponds with the 
range of the business. 

Obviously all stations do not offer the same 
kinds of programmes, nor do we want them to. 
There is something on the air all the time that 
will please everyone, and it is for each one to 
decide what his preferences are and to en- 
courage those stations which are meeting them 
by writing letters of comment and criticism of 
a helpful sort. 

Once the policy of the station is determined, 
the director knows what proportion of his 
broadcasting time will be devoted to classical 
music, what part, if any, to jazz, what part to 
church services, to speaking, to the drama and 
to the other forms of entertainment and in- 
struction. He has his slogan, his call letters, 
WGI, KDKA, KGO or something else, by 
which his station will hereafter be known to 
his listeners. It only remains for him to get 
“talent,”’ or performers, for his programmes. 
To that end he writes, telephones or calls upon 
scores of artists and directors of musical organi- 
zations and invites them to broadcast. To some 
he points out the advertising value of broad- 
casting. He assures them that by singing by 
radio they will create a demand for their serv- 
ices and will in time become better known and 
be asked to entertain for hire. That is an honest 
assertion to make, for directors of broadcasting 
are constantly asked to recommend a good 
quartet, orchestra or soloist. In case the artist 
is not interested in advertising himself the di- 
rector points out what a service he can render 
to others by letting them enjoy his talent. 
Many people are glad to broadcast merely for 
the novelty of the thing. Most of the people who 
are asked to broadcast accept, and few fail to 
keep their appointments. 

Broadcasting is divided into two parts; the 
work of the artists in the studio and the actual 
creation of the radio wave by the transmitter 
in the operating room. The director looks out 
for the studio and as a rule leaves the operation 
of the transmitter to another expert. As a mat- 
ter of fact the director must not touch the 
apparatus unless he has a license from the 
radio inspector, whereas the operator could in a 
pinch book the programme. In any case the 
director depends on his operator to have the 
transmitting instrument ready when he throws 
the switch in the studio and signals the artists 
to begin. 

The studios are unlike any other room in the 


world unless it is that used by phonograph 
companies in making records. Sounds from 
outside must be excluded, since they would 
interfere with the sounds intended to be picked 
up by the microphone, and there must be no 
echoes within. The ceiling and walls of the 
studio are draped, and the floor is covered with 
a thick carpet. Since most studios are com- 
paratively small rooms, they seem ‘‘dead,” and 
most artists remark that they can hardly hear 
themselves sing. It seems as if their voice were 
gone. 

If you walked into the reception room ad- 
joining the studio of any broadcasting station, 


Tacks on the Map 


you would probably see over the door the word 
“silent.”’ It is to remind you to speak softly, 
and to walk quietly, for broadcasting is going 
on at that very moment. The other persons in 
the reception room are artists waiting their 
turn. The attendant will ask you to write your 
name in the guest book, and he will explain the 
meaning of the tacks stuck into the large map 
of North America on the wall. The green- 
headed tacks show points at which the signals 
of the station have been heard in the spring; 
brown-headed tacks denote points at which 
they were heard in the summer, gray tacks 
represent the points reached in the fall, and 
white the points reached in the winter. Since 
reception is best in winter, the white tacks are, 
as you would expect, farthest from the station. 

Once in the studio you slip quietly into an 
overstuffed armchair or settle comfortably into 
the depths of a luxurious divan. You see the 
artist at work and the accompanist assisting. 
You feel the deadness of the room instantly, for 
it hangs about your shoulders like a mantle. 
The singer’s voice seems far off and concentrat- 
ed in a single shaft aimed at the microphone— 
the little instrument that collects the sound as 
a telephone transmitter collects the voice. 
Many persons say the studio reminds them of a 
tomb. It’s a charming place, nevertheless, with 
its mahogany furniture, rich upholstery and 
expensive instruments. The light too is delight- 
ful, casting a mellow tint into the very folds of 
the draperies. Yet the general aspect is that of 
a closed room, and it is easy to think of a tomb 
when you enter it. 

A system of communication by which the 
announcer is informed when the transmitter is 
ready and when adjustments of the artists in 
relation to the microphone are necessary con- 
nects the studio with the operating room. In the 
studio it is impossible for anyone to tell exactly 
whether a voice or an instrument is absolutely 
on the key, and it is also impossible to have a 
receiving set in the studio. So the operator 
listens constantly to the broadcasting and tells 
the announcer how it is going. A red light hung 
from the ceiling in the centre of the room is a 
warning to people in the room that the micro- 
phone switch is about to be thrown and they 
are to keep quiet. A red light in the wall near 
the announcer’s stand means that the trans- 
mitter is connected with the antenna and that all 
is ready to begin. The other colored lights on the 
wall panel are used to tell the announcer such 
things as that the accompaniment is too soft 
or too loud or that the drums are too heavy. To 
make the proper adjustment the announcer 
may either shift the position of the microphone 
or bring another one into use by throwing 
another switch on the panel. Or he may re- 
quest the artist to sing a little less loud or a 
little louder as the case may be. 

Some amusing things happen in a studio. 


The Comic Side 


One night during an entertainment the lights 
on the panel flashed signalling that anS OS 
call was being shot through the ether by a ship 
at sea. The law used to require every broad- 
casting station to stand by three minutes out 
of every fifteen to listen for such calls for help. 
It was also compulsory to stand by at five 
minutes of eleven o’clock in the evening to let 
the time signals from the government station 
at Washington go through. On the evening in 
question a lovely singer finished one of her 
numbers at about that time. The announcer 


went to the microphone and without thinking 
how what he was going to say would sound said: 
“You have just heard Miss Jones sing. We will 
now stand by for time and distress calls.’’ You 
can imagine that the singer was not flattered. 

Another amusing incident had to do with a 
Scotchman who played a bagpipe. Though his 
audience would not be able to see him, he ap- 
peared at the studio in full uniform and when 
the time came to play started marching round 
the room. The announcer motioned him to stay 
near the microphone, for in those days micro- 
phones were less sensitive than now. He tried 
to comply but simply could not stand still. As 
soon as he stopped marching he stopped pump- 
ing with his arm and had to start marching 
again. The only thing for the announcer to do 
was to pick up the microphone and start after 
him. And there was the Scotchman with his 
bagpipe marching round the room followed 
step for step by the announcer carrying the 
microphone like a banner in a parade. 

When broadcasting physical exercises early 
in the morning was in vogue the broadcasting 
was of course done by a _physical-culture 
teacher. He used to come regularly to the studio 
and direct listeners what to do and then with 
the proper music and the rhythmical counting, 
“one-two, one-two,” he led them through the 
exercises. Many interesting letters came in 
regard to his lessons, but the funniest was from 
a man who said he had a joke on the teacher 
because he took his setting up exercises in bed. 
It happened that on the day the letter was 
written the teacher’s alarm clock had not gone 
off at the usual time, and he had been obliged 
to give his instructions from home by telephone. 
His reply to the man’s letter was that on the 
contrary the joke was on his correspondent 
since he gave the exercises from his bed. 

Imagination plays a large part in broadcast- 
ing. There was a woman who thought that she 
could not sing in the studio because it was, as 
she expressed it, “dead.” Of course, if she 
thought she couldn’t sing, she couldn’t and so 
it was incumbent on the announcer to make 
her believe that she could sing. In making 
phonograph records sounding boards are often 
used to focus the sound of the voice on the re- 
cording machine. So the announcer told the 
artist that interesting fact and the mystery of 
it so caught her interest that she asked w 
sounding boards weren’t used in broadcasting. 
The announcer said that they were on rare 
occasions and proceeded to bring in a huge 
drawing board for the singer to stand on. Ridic- 
ulous as it may seem, she stood on the board 
and sang without any trouble. The fact is that 
the board had no more to do with the matter 


The Singer and the 
Sounding Board 


than some medicines have to do with the cure 
of _—— It was her imagination that did the 
trick. 

Another case of the same sort concerns no 
less a man than Mr. Donald MacMillan, the 
Arctic explorer. When he was announced to 
speak he could not say a word until the micro- 
phone was moved to the window where he could 
sée the snow. Often when an inexperienced man 
is going to speak the announcer pretends to 
throw the switch without actually doing it, and 
the speaker begins to talk absolutely to himself, 
since no one can hear him. When the speaker 
has worn off his nervousness the announcer 
really throws the switch. 

The incidents show how wide-awake an 
announcer must be. To many persons his work 
seems simple. All he has to do apparently is 
throw a switch and tell the people what the 
next number will be. As a matter of fact those 
are the least of his duties. A real announcer 
must have artistic training and sense; he must 
be resourceful; and he must know people, what 
they want and how they will act under certain 
unusual conditions. He has to meet emergen- 
cies. One little story will drive home this point. 

The artists who were to have come at half 
past eight o’clock did not come at all. There 
was apparently nothing for the announcer to do 
except close up and go home. But he was re- 
sourceful. He could play five instruments, read 
and sing. So he conceived the idea of taking the 
names of the artists who were to have come and 
playing a programme that he knew. The first 
number that had been announced was a piano 
solo. He played it. Then came a trumpet solo, 
and he played that. There followed a reading 
and a solo on the French horn, and he accom- 
plished those. When he was done he signed off 
in the usual way and hastened to the telephone, 
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which had been ringing violently for some time. 
Some woman was calling to say how much she 
had enjoyed the programme and to request him 
to give her compliments to the artists who had 
so delightfully entertained her. 

Let me add a word about the transmitting in- 
struments on the floor below the studio. The 
transmitter sets up an oscillatory wave that 
travels with the speed of light. The microphone 
connects with the transmitter at one point and 
with the antenna at another. The microphone 
is the “ear’’ that picks up sound, which, 
changed to electricity, is carried swiftly to the 
antenna and there thrown off to go thousands 
of miles—no one knows how or why. 

jhen several stations broadcast a pro- 
gramme simultaneously special land telephone 
lines carry the sounds to the transmitting 
microphones in the various studios. 
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AN AMPLIFIER FOR YOUR RADIO 


HE music or voice received by any— 
notice the any—radio set can be made 
louder—amplified—by means of a 
single-stage audio-frequency amplifier 
of the sort described in this article. The in- 
strument can be added to a simple crystal 
set, to any type of single-tube set whether 
regenerative, nonregenerative or reflex, or to a 
set that already contains one or more stages of 
amplification. It can be used with the set em- 
ploying one stage of tuned radio-frequency 



























Battery posts 


amplification described in The Companion for 
September 18, 1924, the Sodion S-13 tube re- 
ceiver shown in The Companion for October 
16, 1924, the two-tube set from The Compan- 
ion for January 22, 1925, or with any other 
receiver, though of course it will not be needed 
with a neutrodyne, super-heterodyne or other 
very sensitive multitube receiver. It is the 
standard amplifying unit. Two units of the 
sort will give twice as much amplification as 
one; three will give three times as much. The 
unit is so simple that, 'even though you have 
never before built a radio instrument, you can 
assemble it successfully. 

Figs. 1 and 2 tell nearly the whole story. 
The parts used, their prices and other informa- 
tion about them follow. The prices will vary 
widely; the total cost of the parts used in the 
model shown is $6.74. For a reason that will 
be given later it may be that no additional 
batteries will be needed, or additional batteries 
may cost from $1.35 to $15 more. 

T—Vacuum tube WD-12, $4. Any vacuum 
tube recommended by its makers for use as an 
amplifier can be used. Well-known tubes of this 
sort are WD-12, C-12, WD-11, C-11, UV-201-A, 
C-301-A, UV-199, C-299. With WD-11, C-11, 
UV-199 or C-299 a special socket (S), or adapter 
must be used. The socket (S), or adapter, 
used for WD-11 or C-11 differs from that used 
by UV-199 or C-299. The tube amplifies the 
received programme. 

NL—7 x 44% x 44-inch hard-rubber panel, 
twenty-five cents. For the sake of appearance 
your panel should correspond in height with 
the panel of the set with which it is to be used, 
but it does not have to correspond with it. 
It can be of any size that will accommodate 
the rheostat (R) and four binding posts (Tel. 
and Input). It can consist of any panel ma- 
terial: hard rubber, bakelite, celoron, formica, 
wood, or what not. If not wanted, it can be 
dispensed with entirely and all the parts 
mounted on a board. It is drilled with four 
holes of the proper size to accommodate the 
four binding posts; five holes (H), or any other 
number at such a height that the filament of 
the vacuum tube (T) can be seen from the 
outside when the tube is lighted; and two holes 
below the base board (W), through which are 
fitted the bolts that hold the brackets that 
support the base board. The panel supports the 

theostat and part of the wiring. 

R—Rheostat, thirty cents. Any make of 
theostat will do, provided its resistance is 
correct for the type of tube used. For WD-11, 





Amplifier completely assembled but 
without batteries 








We have told you briefly how a station is 
run. As we said in the early part of this article, 
the people who listen decide what sort of pro- 
gramme shall: be broadcast. If they write ex- 
pressing their preferences, directors have some- | 
thing to work on, and artists have thanks, | 
which in many instances are more to them than 
money. A thousand post cards bearing even such 
simple words as, “Applause for Ethel Jones,” 
mean much to Miss Jones. All sorts of persons 
write all sorts of letters. Some of the letters 
express appreciation; others are cruelly cutting. 
Apparently few people consider all that stations 
have to contend with and consequently do not 
write so considerately as they should. 

The future of broadcasting cannot fail to be 
glorious. What it has been and is we know. 
What it is to be no one knows, but it will grow 
as we direct it. 
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C-11, WD-12 or C-12 the rheostat must have 
a resistance of six ohms. For any of the other 
tubes mentioned a thirty-ohm rheostat will do. 
The rheostat is a special sort of switch to con- 
trol the amount of current fed to the vacuum 
tube (T). 

A¥—Audio-frequency transformer, 44% to 
1 ratio, $1. Any make of audio-frequency 
transformer of any ratio will do. Ratios of 
below 5 to 1 are the best. If the amplifier is for 
the second stage a ratio of 3 to 1 or below is 
desirable, so that the received 
programme will not be dis- 
torted. The audio-frequency 
transformer builds up the volt- 
age strength of the received 
programme before passing it on 
to the tube to be amplified. 
Every audio-frequency trans- 
former consists of an iron core 
dver which is wound a primary 
coil of fine wire. Over the pri- 
mary coil is wound a secondary 
coil of from two to ten times 
as much wire of the same size. 
If the primary coil is twice as 
large as the secondary coil, the 
ratio of the transformer is 2 to 
1, if six times as large, 6 to 1. 
The inside end of the primary 
(1B+) is marked either B+, 
B, P2 or P; the outside end (1P) 
is marked P or P1. The inside 
end of the secondary (1A—) is 
marked A—, F, F—,5 or S1; 
the outside end of the second- 
ary (1G) is marked G, S or 8 2. 

S—Vacuum-tube socket, 
thirty-five cents. Any make will 
do. As already explained, the 
size depends upon the size of 
tube to be used. The four bind- 
ing posts are usually marked 
G, P, F+ and F— as in the figures. Posts P 
and G should be placed farthest from the panel. 
The socket is merely a holder for the vacuum 
tube. 

W—7 x 3% x !4-inch base board of white- 
wood. No cost. Any size or sort of board that 
will accommodate the instruments will do. 

Tel., Input and Battery Posts B+, A+ B—, 
A——Seven 9/16-inch binding posts on 5/8- 
inch machine screws, thirty-five cents. The 
binding posts are for the connection to the 
amplifier of batteries, receiver and headset. 

K—tThree metal right-angle brackets with 
\-inch lift, twenty-five cents. Two (one of 
which does not show in the drawing) hold the 
base board at right angles to the panel and 
half an inch above its lower end. One supports 
the rear end of the base board. The base board 
is raised so that the ends of the bolts fastened 
through it shall not strike the table on which 
the instrument stands. If the base board is 
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thick enough so that screws will not split it, 
it can be fastened to the panel by means of 
three screws set through holes in the panel. 

Machine screws, bolts and nuts.—Twelve 4- 
inch machine screws, 3/16 inches in diameter, 
with nuts. The screws are to fasten the brackets 
to base board and panel, and the transformer to 
the base board. Two 34-inch screws 3/16 inches 











tube are 
shown 
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in diameter with nuts to fasten the socket to 














Michael Faraday 
(1791-1867) discov- 
ered magneto-electric- 
ity and made other 
great contributionsto 
electrical science. Step 
by step such advance- 
ment resulted in the 
radio of today. 




















Build Unbeatable 
Radio with an Erla 
Supereflex CIR-KIT 


Build your radio with Erla Supereflex CIR-KIT 
and not a single fellow you know will have 
better radio than yours. 


Erla Supereflex CIR-KIT brings you the very 
latest Erla radio circuits, rated most powerful, 
tube for tube. Erla science gives Supereflex its 
greater volume, range, selectivity and clear- 
ness, with simple control. And now Erla makes 
it easy for you yourself to build this finest radio 


quickly with an Erla C/R-KIT. 








ERLA 
PARTS 


Better radio parts 
help make Erla 
Supereflex C/R- 


KIT so success- 


if 


pvt emgperg +m CIR-KI T is a guaranteed assortment of spe- 
sasenaiilimenibe cially designed Erla radio parts, with very 


plain instructions. Every connection is clearly 
marked on the baseboard. The holes in the 
panel are all drilled for you and marked. There 
is ABSOLUTELY NO SOLDERING, 


You will be proud of the perfect job you can do 
with Erla CIR-KIT. Your family and friends 
will say they never heard better radio. Yet it 
costs so little to have finest radio with Erla 


CIR-KIT. Besureof thename—Erla C/R-KIT. 


Electrical Research Laboratories 
Dept. U, 2500 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
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any radio set. 
Whatever you 
are doing in ra- 
dio,useErla parts 
for best results. 
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OUR BIG OFFER 


If the New Companion Sewing 
Machine you select is not per- 
fectly satisfactory in every par- 
ticular after you have tried it in 
your home for three months, 
wil REFUND YOU 

MONEY and take ba 
machine at our expense. 


WE SAVE YOU $25 to $40 
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We offer choice of nine styles, includin NINE 
foot treadle and electric models, guaranties 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, STYLES 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments — 
le from four convenient shipping 

stations in Eastern, Central and Western Foot 
sections, and 

GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS Elechie 





before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and full particulars by 
return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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the base board, fourteen cents. Any machine 
screw or bolt that will fit will be satisfactory. 

Bus bar.—Six feet. of No. 14 round tinned- 
copper bus bar, ten cents. Any sort of bus bar, 
bare or insulated with spaghetti tubing or 
insulated wire of No. 22 gauge or larger, will 
do. If uninsulated bus bar or wire is used, care 
should be taken that wires do not touch where 
they cross each other and they should be kept 
as far apart as possible. 

The figures, which are lettered alike, show 
how the connections should be made. 

Fig. 2 shows also how to connect the 
proper batteries for the amplifier when a 
WD-12, C-12, WD-11 or C-11 
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for both. Connect the A — post of the set with 
the A — post of the amplifier and the A + B— 
post of the set with the A + B— post of the 
amplifier. If the ““B’’ battery voltages of set 
and amplifier are the same, connect the cor- 
responding battery posts of set and amplifier 
together. If the amplifier uses more “B” 
battery current than the set, connect the B + 
tap of the proper voltage to the B + post of 
the set. Connect the minus (—) post of the 
additional block of ‘“‘B” battery for the ampli- 
fier to the highest plus (+ ) post of the battery 
for the set. Connect the plus (+ ) post for the 
proper voltage for the amplifier to the B + post 
of the amplifier. 





tube is used. They are a single 
No. 6 dry cell and two 22.5- 
volt ‘“B” batteries. For a 
UV-201-A or C-301-A use an 
“A” battery of 6 volts and a 
“B” battery of from 45 to 
120 volts. For a UV-199 or 
C-299 use an “A” battery 
of 4 volts and a ‘“B” bat- 
tery of from 45 to 90 volts. - 

The batteries of the ampli- 
fier and of the set with which 
the amplifier is to be used 
can be entirely separate and 
independent or can be used 
jointly. If the “A” battery 
voltage to be used in the am- 
plifier is the same as the “A” 
battery voltage for the set, 





AN INVITATION 
& 


Makers of the two-tube re- 
ceiver that was described 
in The Companion of Jan- 
uary 22, 1925 should not 
miss the invitation that is 
extended to them in the 
article, On the Loud Speak- 
er, that is printed on page 
147. Address your replies 
to the Department Editor, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


To use the amplifier dis- 
connect the telephones from 
the set. Connect the input 
posts of the amplifier to the 
telephone posts of the set. 
Connect the telephones to 
the telephone (Tel.) posts of 
the amplifier. To use a second 
amplifier connect the input 
posts to the telephone posts 
of the amplifier before it and 
attach the telephones to the 
telephone posts of the sec- 
ond amplifier. The use of the 
proper closed-circuit jacks 
for shifting from detector to 
amplifier and for connecting 
the telephones to the ampli- 
fier is explained in the next 
article. 








the same “‘A” battery will do 


RADIO 


ACKS are specially designed sockets into 

which a plug may be inserted for the pur- 

pose of completing an electrical circuit. 

Originally they were used in telephone 
exchanges, and it is partly owing to their use 
that the exchanges of the United States are 
noted for the speed with which they complete 
connections. Jacks are used in the telephone 
office for inserting receivers in circuits; long 
cords, called drops, have both ends plugged in 
to appropriate jacks when any telephone con- 
versation is carried on. Wherever for any 
purpose two connections are to be made 
momentarily, and the terminals are to be 
bridged for the next moment, there jacks are of 
real service. 

Keeping in mind how useful jacks are in 
telephone work, anyone can see how natural it 
is that they should have been thought of when 
the shifting of headsets and loud speakers is 
frequent in radio. Many radio outfits have a set 
of jacks wired in series so that as many head- 
sets may be plugged in as there are places 
provided and yet may be removed easily 
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Fig. 1 
‘ Jacks 


# for 
three 
plugs 





without changing inside connections. If the set 
has only one jack, a set of two or more may be 
plugged in, as shown in Fig. 1, thereby making 
the original single jack available for more 
receivers. Some sets have binding posts for the 
receiver tips, and the only ar- 
gument against them is that 
changes are not quite so eas- 
ily made when another head- 
set is to be hooked in. 
Probably the best-known 
jack is like the regular tele- 





JACKS 


‘The regular type of jack, first described, is 
suited for most receiving circuits. There are 
different forms of these jacks; but those most 
used at present are the open and closed circuit 
types, the latter of which has spring connections 
either for one or for two circuits. For ordinary 
hook-ups the single closed-circuit jack can 
sometimes be made to do the work of the 





Detector 


Fig. 3 
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double closed-circuit. jack, and there is a 
noticeable saving in buying the simpler jack. 
See Fig. 3 for the double closed-circuit jack 
with plug inserted for use of the detector only 
and Fig. 4 for the single closed-circuit jack used 
in the same circuit. Fig. 4 is a typical wiring 
diagram of a set using jacks. 

he headset is often wanted in the detector 
circuit; sometimes in the audio-frequency 
amplifier circuit in the first or second stage. 
By using jacks in each place the selection may 
easily be made. (See Fig. 4.) That figure shows 
the wiring of the detector-tube and audio- 
frequency amplifiers only, since it is only at 
these places that receivers may be used. This 
type of wiring makes the circuit complete when 
the plug is removed, and the jack is called a 
closed-circuit jack for that reason. Having 
jacks in all the places where the receivers are 
likely to be wanted, you have nothing to do 
except to plug in at the desired point and be 











phone jack, which hasalong 
narrow base and_ several 
springs that make contact Detector 

with a plug when it is in- 

serted. One that has more recently made its ap- 
pearance on the market is known as an antica- 
pacity jack. An ideal instrument should have 
no tendency to absorb electricity,—no capacity, 
—and one with the smallest possible capacity 
would be helpful in delicate tuning. The com- 
pactness of this type of jack recommends it for 
use for portable sets. There are no long par- 
allel springs that. would have an appreciable 
capacity. The jack consists of short springs that 





just, touch the plug and do not extend farther 
from the panel than is necessary. This jack is 
not easily fastened horizontally to a board, 
whereas the usual form of jack can be so 
fastened. Connection to the set is made by 
binding posts that serve to secure the springs to 
the main plate, which in turn is bolted to the 
panel with the nut that is on the outside of the 
panel. Various other devices less expensive to 
buy are sometimes used to hold the receiver 
cord tips. Those generally go under the name of 
cord tip jacks and simply have a hole to receive 
the metal tip and a spring that insures good 
ee The three kinds of jacks are shown in 
ig. 2. 
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sure that the proper battery connections are 
made to the tubes to be used, and all further 
apparatus is cut out for the time being. 
_ As we have just said, the commonest use for 
jacks is for putting receivers into various places 
in receiving sets. A word of caution should be 
given here in regard to other uses for jacks. 
Although jacks enable connections to be made 
quickly and effectively, there are some places 
where it is unwise to introduce the capacity of 
the ordinary jack. For example, a coil can be 
connected to a plug, and the plug inserted in 
any jack, for various experimental circuits. 
That is inadvisable in certain cases, because 
some of the radio energy would flow through 
the small capacity of the jack and not all 
through the coil. In general it is best to use 
jacks in places where direct or audio-frequency 
currents are found. That limits their use to the 
detector and audio-frequency amplifier cir- 
cuits. Do not try to make an ordinary jack 
carry currents from your “‘A”’ storage battery; 
they are not rugged enough. Jacks for that 
purpose have heavy silver contact buttons. 
The plug commonly used with the ordinary 
jack contains two miniature binding posts to 
which the two tips of one telephone cord are 
attached. One post connects with the main 
shank of the plug and the other with the ball at 
the tip. The shank makes connection with the 









bee» advertisement is published to 
tell you three things that everyone 
interested in Radio should know. 

That we believe Ward’s is today the 
greatest Radio store in the world—that 
it is the real Headquarters for Radio. 

Second, that at Ward’s you can buy 
everything in Radio without paying 
the usual ‘‘ Radio Profits.” 

Third, that this big 68-page book— 
a genuine reference book on Radio— 
is yours free for the asking. 


Our Radio Experts 


This Catalogue is a book gotten up by 
experts. It shows all the best hook- 
ups, everything in parts and complete 
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Montgome 
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Write today for your FREE copy of — 


Ward's New Radio 
Catalogue 


sets—so simple that you yourself can 
easily install them. 

And it shows only tested and ap- 
proved Radio equipment—selected 
and tested thoroughly by our Experts 
who are up-to-the-minute in Radio. 

Write for Ward’s free 68-page Radio 
Catalogue and see the low prices. 


Our 53 Year Old Policy 


Every Radio set we sell is guaran- 
teed to give complete satisfaetion. 
In buying Radio from Ward’s you are 
buying from a house whose reliability 
is above question. For 53 years we 
have sold quality goods only. Address 
our house nearest you. Dept. No. 7-R 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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stuffs is a great economy. For this re 


in household expense. 
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ason alone—and there are many others 


—you will find the Home Comfort Bread and Cake Cabinet a decided saving 


It will preserve the freshness of your batch of bread to the last crumb; it 
will keep cakes, pies, cookies, and biscuits in an appetizing condition for 
many days—because it is constructed with a ventilating system that keeps 
the fresh air circulating through it at all times. 


The Home Comfort Cabinet is absolutely dirt-proof, and is readily taken 
apart for cleaning and sterilizing—it is the most perfect sanitary food 


The Cabinet offered is 20 inches high, 13)4 inches wide, 11 inches deep, 
and made of high-grade galvanized steel with an aluminum finish, which 
will neither rust nor corrode. The two shelves can be removed for cleaning 


—or the whole cabinet can be taken 
apart and put together in a few min- 


Our Offer 


Send us $2.50 with one new yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion with 65 
cents extra and we will send you the Home 
Comfort Bread and Cake Cabinet. The 
price of the Cabinet if purchased is $2.50. 


T= Cabinet is collapsible and will be sent by 
express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, 
ask your postmaster how much postage you should 
send for a 11-lb. package. Shipped either from 
St. Paul, Minn., or Boston, Mass. 


NOTE: The article offered is given 
only to present Companion subscribers to 
bey for introducing the paper into homes 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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HOME COMFORT 
Bread and Cake Cabinet 


ONSERVATION of food is a big household item in these days of high 
prices, and anything which leads to prevent waste and preserve food 
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Children of Three Generations 


have successfully conquered childhood’s 
dreaded ction—whooping cough aided by 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relief 
by loosening the phlegm. 

Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 


£. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
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Add a Ferbend Wave 
a Trap to your RadioSet 
f 


and ‘‘Police’’ your rece 

tion. Regulate traf. 
any interfering station. 
Widely ay but 








FERBEND 


Wana 


never equalled. he 
igin ind_only suc- 
cessful WAVE 


FERBEND ELECTRIC CO. 
27 E. So. Water St. - Chicago 











for Boys &Girls 


Send fifteen cents for the fascinating, 
entertaining, GRANDANDY prize-winning 


CROSS-WORD Puzzle Book 


and how to win Red Injun bicycles, radio sets, 
wrist watches, cameras, rifles, rings, fountain 
Dens, skates, knives and many other big prizes. 


Book contains 5 of our famous Chicago Dail 
contest prize-winning puzzles ‘and. many others. ina 


LANGDON SPECIALTIES Co. 
Department B SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


‘nom > ASTHMA 


Get and read Dr. Hayes’ 80-Page Book, sent FREE 
on request. Ask for Bulletin Y-236. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Cornetists — Saxophonists 


£ PLAY RIGHT and PLAY EASY 
Get Free Pointers. Name instrument 


Virtuoso Music School 
Dept. Y Buffalo, N. Y. 





























Radio Service 


WE WILL SEND YOU 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


1. Blueprint and specifications for mak- 
ing a seven-tube super-heterodyne receiver. 
Free.—2. Phosphor-bronze wire for the 
“catwhisker” of the match-box radio de- 
scribed in The Companion for November 13, 
1924, or for any other crystal detector. 
Free.—3. Individual answers to questions 
about radio and information about where to 
buy sets and parts. Free.—4. List of titles of 
30 radio articles published in The Com- 
panion. Free.—17. Explanation of The 
Youth’s Companion’s radio service. Free. 





WE WILL SELL YOU 


5 Radio log card, corrected to Febru- 
ary 1, 1925, giving list of broadcasting sta- 
tiens of the United States and Canada and 
t,uce for record of the stations you hear. 
10 cents. 





13. Tiny-Turn vernier control. May be 
attached to any tuning dial. 75 cents. 

14. Gilbert head phone set of 2000 
ohms, $3.00. 

15. Directions for making two-tube set 


for use with a loud speaker. The Com- 
panion for January 22, 1925. 10 cents. 


16. Empire tape — six yards — for two- 
tube set described in The Companion for 
January 22, 1925. 15 cents. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
Address: 


THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 











THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


frame of the jack; the ball, with the longest 
spring. The two sections of the plug are insu- 
lated from each other. A hook or a knob of 
some sort is usually provided within the plug 
so that the loose bit of cord that dangles be- 
tween tae two tips of every telephone cord may 
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ITHOUT doubt many readers of The 

Companion who have built and used the 

two-tube radio receiver that was de- 
scribed in detail in the radio section of January 
22, 1925, under the title Distance and Volume 
with Two Tubes have already established 
with the set distance records of which they are 
proud and have accumulated lists of stations 
heard that are much longer than the one below. 
The Department Editor invites all users of the 
set to write and tell of their successes with it 
and to send their lists of stations heard. He will 
acknowledge all such communications by send- 
ing a gift copy of The Companion’s radio log 
card and, wherever space permits, will pass on 
a report of the best records to all friends of The 
Companion. Your reports will encourage others 
to build the set and enable them to get the same 
satisfaction that you have been getting. 
The list of forty-eight stations that is printed 


The list is interesting because it shows not 
only the performance of the set with a loud 
speaker but also the relation of dial settings to 
the wave lengths of the stations heard. The 
dials of the two condensers with which the 
tuning was done were fixed on the shafts in such 
position that they read zero (0) when the rotary 
plates were all within the stationary plates, 
and one hundred and eighty (180) when all were 
outside. They kept approximately five degrees 
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EVENTEEN years of experience in build- 
S ing radio sets and in helping amateur 
builders to get the best from sets they have 
built lie behind the suggestions here given for 
the benefit of you who have decided to build 
your own radio set but are not wholly certain as 
to the next step. 

The step is to decide upon the general type of 
radio set to undertake. The number of circuits 
that have been published and the many claims 
made for them make the choice far from easy. 
Your own estimate of your ability to handle 
tools and your knowledge of mechanical opera- 
tions should help you to decide. The following 
table and explanation will aid you to judge 
what is best within your powers. 

Types of popular present-day sets may be 
classified thus: 

A. Regenerative sets of from one to three 
tubes and involving from one to three main 











circuits. 


be fastened in place. This cord is made shorter 
than the other two ends so that, if the operator 
accidentally yanks the cord, it will take up the 
pull and prevent the cord tips from coming 
out of the plug. Special plugs allow from two 
to six pairs of telephones to be used in one jack. 
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ON THE LOUD SPEAKER 


below represents the stations heard in one 
month of intermittent use of the set, a photo- 
graph of which was printed in the last radio sec- 
tion. The use was of the sort that the ordinary 
person who has been interested in radio for 
some time gives to a set. There was no sitting 
up all night, no attempt to make records. The 
interesting thing about the list is that all the 
stations were heard on the loud speaker, an 
inexpensive instrument without power unit or 
tube amplifier. With some stations music and 
voice were heard throughout the house; with 
others they were faint but nevertheless dis- 
tinctly audible. The tubes used were a Sodion 
D-21 in the detector socket and a UV-201-A 
in the amplifier. As specified by the designer, 
the “A” battery consisted of four No. 6 dry 
cells in series, the ““B’’ battery of three 22.5- 
volt units in series. The entire seven batteries 
still test to full-rated strength. 


STATIONS HEARD 


Wave 
Length Call Dial Power Distance 
(metres) letters Location Settings (watts) (miles) 
244 WTAT Watertown, Mass. 156,160 100 5 
250 WWAD Philadelphia, Pa. 153,158 100 247 
254 WABM _ Saginaw, Mich. 152,156 100 610 
256 WDBR _Boston, Mass. 151,154 100 10 
260 WWAD Philadelphia, Pa. 150,154 100 247 
261 WGI Medford Hillside, Mass. 149,151 100 10 
263 WCAD Canton, N. Y. 148,151 250 225 
273 WBBR _ Rossville, N. Y. 145,149 500 197 
273 WFBH New York, N. Y. 145,150 500 170 
273 WMAK Lockport, N. Y. 145,150 500 357 
278 WNAC _ Boston, Mass. 139,144 100 10 
283 WHK Cleveland, Ohio 136,140 100 512 
286 WTAS Elgin, Ill 136,141 500 824 
288 WREO _ Lansing, Mich. 139,144 500 627 
294 WEAO Columbus, Ohio 134,139 500 585 
303 WEEI Boston, Mass. 133,138 100 10 
309 WSAI Cincinnati, Ohio 132,137 500 624 
316 WGBS New York, N. Y. 127,132 1000 170 
316 WAHG Richmond Hill, N. Y. 127,132 500 165 
326 KDKA E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 122,127 1000 437 
329 WMH Cincinnati, Ohio 121,127 750 624 
337 WBZ Springfield, Mass. 116,121 1000 81 
345 WCBD Zion City, Ii. 114,119 500 797 
345 WLS Chicago, Ill. 114,119 500 789 
360 WGI (Medford, old wave length) 109,114 100 10 
360 WHN New York, N. Y. 109,114 100 170 
360 WJAR Providence, R. I. 119,114 500 55 
370 WEBH Chicago, Ill. 101,106 1000 789 
370 WGN Chicago, Ill. 101,106 1000 789 
380 WwGy Schenectady, N. Y. i 1000 137 
380 WHAZ Troy, N. Y. 94,99 500 120 
390 WJAX Cleveland, Ohio 88,93 500 512 
390 WTAM = Cleveland, Ohio 88,93 1000 512 
395 WDAR Philadelphia, Pa. 92,97 500 247 
395 WFI Philadelphia, Pa. 92,97 500 247 
400 CFCA Toronto, Canada 88,93 2000 391 
405 WOR Newark, N. J. 81,86 500 171 
435 CNRO Ottawa, Canada 61,65 2000 281 
448 WwQJ Chicago, Ill. 54,59 500 789 
455 WIZ New York, N. Y. 50,55 500 170 
462 WCAE Pittsburgh, Pa. 47,52 500 430 
469 WCAP Washington, D. C. 41,46 500 379 
469 WRC Washington, D. C. 41,46 500 379 
473 WEFI (Boston, new wave length) 40,43 500 10 
484 Wwoc Davenport, Iowa 30,35 500 947 
492 WEAF New York, N. Y. 28,33 500 170 
509 WIP Philadelphia, Pa. 16,26 500 247 
509 woo Philadelphia, Pa. 16,26 500 247 
517 WwCx Detroit, Mich. 9,14 100 583 
526 WNYC New York, N. Y. 6,11 1000 170 


apart in reading throughout, though in some 
assemblies of the set the dials keep step exactly. 
The readings consistently follow the reported 
wave lengths except in the case of WREO; that, 
it seems, should have been about 135,139 in- 
stead of 139,144. A change in the wave length 
since the last issue of the government radio 
service bulletin that reports station listings 
would account for this discrepancy or any other 
of the sort. 
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BUILDING RADIO SETS AT HOME 


B. Radio-frequency amplifiers of from two 
to five tubes using fixed transformers. 

C. Radio-frequency amplifiers of from two 
to five tubes using tuned transformers. 

D. Radio-frequency amplifiers using the 
super-heterodyne method of amplification and 
involving from six to nine tubes. 

Class A may be built by the ordinary begin- 
ner who has little or no knowledge of radio con- 
struction and carried through to success. Class 
B also may be built by the beginner but has 
more detail and requires more care in building. 
All sets that have been described in The 
Youth’s Companion, except the super-hetero- 
dyne receiver shown in the issue of November 
27, 1924, and the two-tube set, in the issue of 
January 22, 1925, fall into classes A and B. 
The superheterodyne falls into class D. The 
two-tube set has some of the characteristics of 
class B and some of class C. The wiring is sim- 
ple, the adjustment that affects neutralization 
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More 
Adventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 





U &U Photo 


The same Burgess Radio 
‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries 
which are today faithfully 
serving the nation’s armed 
forces on land and sea and 
in the air, and used by lead- 
ing radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, experienced radio 
engineers and amateurs, are 
sold in your own community 
by your own dealer for your 
own receiving set. 


When you replace your old 
batteries, ask your dealer for 
Burgess. Insist upon this 
brand of laboratory products 
—you will receive the same 
measure of satisfactory serv- 
ice that has won the confi- 
dence of the radio public. 


*‘Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Tel 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 





In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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-tened, check it off on the diagram, and then you 
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critical. The complete directions must be fol- 
lowed carefully. Sets wholly within class C 
require considerable detail work, and some 
types are hard to get to working properly. No 
one without some experience in radio should 
attempt a receiver that is wholly within this 
class if the instructions he is using are not 
complete in every detail. Class D, although 
having considerable detail and taking a lot of 
time and work, can be successfully carried 
through by the ordinary person who has some 
knowledge of the use of tools and who has read 
this article with care. 

Decide upon your ability to make the set you 
have in mind, and in deciding consider whether 
or not you are financially able to stand the loss 
of wasted effort and money if you fail. Do not 
begin a set unless you are sure you can carry it 
through to success. If you cannot anticipate 
success with a homemade set, enjoy radio with 
one of factory make. If you can anticipate suc- 
cess, by all means make your own set. 

Many radio enthusiasts try to make their 
own individual parts. For sets in classes C and 
D that is of doubtful wisdom unless you have 
had considerable experience in making radio 
parts and have a good basic knowledge of the 
theory of radio. In the long run you will save 
yourself time and trouble by buying the parts 
unless the instructions explain how they should 
be made. This qualification of course does not 
apply to new parts that may be required in ex- 
perimental and development work and that are 
not obtainable on the market. 

The next problem is what make of parts to 
buy and the price. Nine times out of ten a high- 
priced article of competitive make is of first- 
grade material. You will generally be right if 
you purchase products that have a national rep- 
utation and are found advertised in dependable 
periodicals. Regardless of the set you are build- 
ing, it will pay you to buy good parts. Since a 
radio set handles only a minute amount of elec- 
trical energy, every bit of power must be uti- 
lized. Poor-grade products, no matter how well 
assembled, introduce losses that make the re- 
sults inferior to those obtainable from good- 
grade parts assembled in the same circuit. 

If you build a set that is described in a mag- 
azine or newspaper, follow exactly the specifi- 
cations for parts and the directions as to layout. 
Before beginning work study the drawings and 
diagrams thoroughly enough to be sure that 
you understand them. 

The main trouble with most sets built from 
descriptions in periodicals and found not to 
work properly is that the directions are not 
followed. Some people try to substitute parts 
that they have on hand, but that are not suit- 
able. Poor and careless wiring is another cause 
of trouble. Most persons who build their own 
sets seem to be in too much of a hurry to finish 
the job. Just because a wire has to go from one 
post to another does not mean that you can run 
it in any fashion you choose. The position of 
every wire counts either for the operating ef- 
ficiency or.against it. So try to make your own 
wiring as nearly like the model as possible. 
Another cause of failure is the improper use of 
solder and soldering paste. Only a small amount. 
of paste is required to make a joint. Be sure 
that the solder flows freely before you take your 
soldering iron away from the joint. Solder im- 
properly put on causes high resistance contacts 
and consequent losses. The use of too much 
paste will cause considerable leakage and noise 
in your set. 

As to the tools required for home builders, 
much can be done with pliers, a screw driver 
and a soldering iron. For those persons who are 
doing considerable experimental work a com- 
plete equipment for the workshop consisting of 
the following-named tools is virtually indis- 
pensable: a hand drill that will take straight- 
shank drills in sizes up to one-half inch, an 
assortment of drills and countersinks, several 
sizes of screw drivers, round-nose pliers, long- 
nosé pliers, end cutters, flat-nose pliers, socket 
wrenches of small sizes, a steel square and pro- 
tractor, a prick punch, dividers, a small vise, 
files, a scriber, reamers, dies and taps for mak- 
ing thirty-two threads to the inch on machine 
screws of sizes six, eight and ten, and a solder- 
ing iron, preferably an electric soldering iron. 
With such an equipment a man can make al- 
most any assembly. If possible always keep on 
hand a small stock of screws and nuts of various 
sizes. Nearly all radio stores carry the sizes re- 
quired for radio work. 

In laying out your panels the best procedure 
is to mark the situations of the parts and holes 
on a sheet of paper the exact size of the panel 
and then lay the sheet on your panel and indi- 
cate the holes from that with a prick punch. 
Do not mark on your panel if you can help it, 
for marks incorrectly placed are sometimes hard 
to get off. 

In wiring the set first wire those parts which 
are the hardest to get at. As each wire is fas- 


will not get confused later on. Try to bend and 
place your wires in such a way that you will not 
have to use any spaghetti covering. That ma- 
terial is expensive and, if a set is wired properly, 
unnecessary. However, all battery leads can be 
covered. Try to keep all grid and plate leads as 
far apart as possible and to bunch the rest as 
close together as possible. So doing tends to re- 
duce all leads to ground potential and cuts 
down-the chances of wasting energy in needless 
feedbacks. If a set is properly designed, laid out 
and wired, no panel shielding will be necessary. 
Many of the losses in a set can be directly 





traced to improper use of shields. 
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To motor in the new 
Hupmobile Eight is 
to glide so smoothly 
and softly that the 
road seems paved 
with velvet. 


Herein this car brings 
a new ease and a new 
freedom to motoring. 
You relax and rest. 
You revel in great 
power, fluid and con- 
stant in action, im- 
parting a new steadi- 
ness, with never so 
much as a hint or 
murmur of “‘rough- 
ness’’ from the engine 
—mechanism sure 
and silent to the point 
where you almost for- 
get its very existence. 


THE 
HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 










Four body types, not excelled within $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equipment. Five-passenger Sedan, $2375; Four-passenger 
Coupe, $2325; Touring Car and Roadster, $1975. Prices F. O. B. Detroit; tax to be added. Equipment includes balloon tires, 
bumpers front and rear, winter-front, snubbers, transmission lock, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror. Q, Hupmobile 
four-cylinder cars, in a complete line of popular body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value in their field. 





This in a measure foretells the new 
delight that awaits you in the 
Hupmobile Eight, but you cannot 
grasp its full meaning, of course, until 
you have had the actual experience 
of driving the car and riding in it. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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